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The  accompanying  thesis  is  an  introductory  study  to  a 
series  of  projects  in  Composition  suggested  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Smith 
of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  clear  the  way  for  those 
graduate- students  who  will  be  working  on  the  later  projects  of 
the  series. 


In  the  complete  series  of  investigations  it  was  suggested 
that  the  following  studies  be  conducted; 


Project  I. 

An  Analysis  of  Composition  Ability  into 
Specific  Units. 

Project  II. 

The  Construction  of  a  Diagnostic  Test 
to  Locate  Weaknesses  in  Composition. 

Project  III. 

A  Classification  of  the  ^ecific  Units 
by  Ages. 

Project  IV. 

A  Classification  of  the  Specific  Units 
by  Grades, 

Project  V. 

The  Building  of  a  Scale  to  Grade 

C ompo a it ion  Ability . 

Project  VI. 

The  Devising  of  Remedial  Work  to  Supply 
Each  Specific  Unit. 

The  chief  object  of  the  present  investigation  was  to  answer 
the  following  questions  connected  with  Projects  I.  and  II, 

(1)  Is  it  possible  to  analyze  general  com¬ 
position  ability  into  specific  units? 

(2)  If  so 5  what  specific  abilities  in 
composition  are  required  by  the  makers 
of  Canadian  curricula? 

(3)  Is  it  possible  to  assemble  these  specific 
units  into  such  a  form  that  they  can  be 
used  as  a  diagnostic  objective  test  of 
general  composition  ability? 

(4)  Is  the  score  made  on  such  an  objective 
test  more  reliable  than  a  score  obtained 
from  the  ordinary  subjective  method  of 
grading? 

(5)  Is  such  an  objective  test  easier  to  administer 
than  the  usual  subjective  test? 
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( a)  The  Object  of  the  Jtudy* 

Mot  many  years  have  asset!  since  the  teacher's  unqualified 
estiiiii  te  of  a  ;  u.  il*s  proficiency  was  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  tlie  only  necessary  measure  in  the  progress  of  any  one  of 
her  charges.  The  ten  who  dared  to  challenge  the  Justice  or 
accuracy  of  this  method  then  applied  to  any  particular  student 
were  silenced  with  the  question:  “Who  can  better  Judge  the 
work  of  John  than  his  own  teacher?”  hen  persistent,  they  were 

told  that  the  t  acher  did  not  rely  cm  her  own  Judgment  entirely, 
but  also  u  -cm  for; .ul  written  examinations*  Surely  the  Judgment 
of  the  teacher  plus  tiie  grades  given  written  examinations  scored 
by  her  would  give  John  a  fair  and  accurate  measure  of  his  pro¬ 
ficiency  beyond  all  doubt.  But  the  classic  investigation  made 
by  J torch  and  Elliott  (1)  in  1913  revealed  the  fact  that  no 
such  com  -lucent  generalization  could  be  made*  It  was  found,  in 
fact,  that  the  range  of  grades  assigned  one  certain  paper  by 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  teachers  using  the  customary  scale  of 
100  -mints  varied  from  iS  to  90 5  forty-seven  teachers  thought 
the  paper  worthy  of  a  passing  grade,  while  sixty-nine  declared 
it  a  failure.  The  evidence  presented  by  this  and  other  studies 
revealed  a.-  alar -dug  lack  of  uniformity  in  assigning  grades  to 
,>u  ils  for  work  performed,  and  has  resulted  in  an  earnest  attempt 
to  secure  measuring  instruments  which  are  accurate,  fair,  and 
Just,  but  at  the  same  time,  objective  and  scientific*  The  last 
decade  has  witnessed  the  appearance  of  many  scores  of  objective 
tests  prepared  to  aid  in  the  scientific  measurement  of  pupil 
erf  or  aiice  in  practically  every  field  of  instruction  as  well 
,5  in  general  intelligence*  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
hypothecate  and  subsequently  Justify  an  objective  scale  in  the 
specific  field  of  English  composition,  which  shall  be  a  measure 
>f  tie  student’s  quality,  accuracy,  and  maturity  in  the  actual 

Kl)  Monroe,  «  3* ;  DeVoss,  J*0*|  and  Kelly,  F.  J.  ^ ]dnc;:.t  tonal 
vl’--  x;  .1 .  ea  •  v-  0.  oouyhton  i .  rlin  Co*.,  my,  ~  ew  :ork, 
1934  *  1  a  ter  1. 
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writing  of  English  theses  at  the  tine  the  scale  is  administered. 

(b)  The  Necessity  for  the  Study. 

There  is  no  department  of  instruction  in  the  usual  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  public  school  in  which  the  pupil  is  more  at 
the  mercy  of  the  teacher’s  judgment  than  in  English  composition. 

The  difficulty  rests  in  the  fact  that  under  the  name  "English 
composition"  is  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  skills,  habits, 
judgments,  mid  attitudes,  some  of  which  are  very  apparent  and 
easily  regulated,  while  others  are  most  elusive.  In  addition 
to  the  mechanical  operations  indispensible  to  theme  writing, 
the  pupil  must  exercise  a  high  degree  of  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  words  to  clothe  his  thoughts,  in  the  logical  order 
of  his  sentences,  and  in  the  coherence  of  his  completed  theme, 
moreover,  he  must  display  taste  and  feeling  in  the  recognition 
of  euphony  and  the  avoidance  of  cacophony  and  still  be  original 
and  fresh  in  figure  end  diction.  To  measure  scientifically 
each  of  these  many  and  varied  abilities  for  one  single  theme 
would  be  a  task  of  excessive  labor  even  were  it  possible.  Con¬ 
sider  then  the  task  of  the  average  teacher  of  English  com  osition 
who  will  frequently  have  150  such  themes  to  correct  and  evaluate 
in  a  single  week.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  grades  assigned  to 
*  themes  are  highly  subjective,  and  are  gravely  influenced  by 

the  unconscious  prejudice  of  an  earnest  and  most  conscientious 
teacher.  To  one  teacher  the  excellence  of  form  will  be  the  s ine 
'  tua  non  of  evaluation;  to  another,  content;  and  the  third  may 
feel  that  neither  content  nor  form  can  outweigh  the  damning 
evidence  of  grammatical  inaccuracy.  Each  in  her  own  way  is 
striving  to  be  fair  and  just;  yet  a  pupil  passing  from  one  to 
another  may  be  most  unfairly  judged.  There  is  evident  need  for 
a  standard  measuring  instrument  in  English  corn  osition  which 
shall  yield  the  same  score  for  pupil  John  no  matter  who  his  teacher 
may  be.  And  further,  if  this  instrument  will  show  that  under 
teacher  A,  John  made  an  appreciable  and  measurable  improvement , 


while  under  teacher  B.  he  made  little  or  none,  so  much  the 
better  for  John  and  his  teachers.  Still  further,  if  Tom 
in  Edmonton  can  match  his  score  with  that  of  his  cousin  John 
in  Victoria,  or  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  his  age  throughout 
Canada,  there  is  for  him  and  his  teacher  an  incentive  for 
improvement  of  incalculable  value.  The  test  which  forms  the 
basis  of  this  study  is  humbly  offered  as  such  a  measuring 
instrument. 


(c)  Former  Work  on  Composition  Scales. 

The  field  of  English  composition  has  not  been  neglected 
by  educational  metricians.  There  are  at  least  twenty  excellent 
composition  tests,  many  of  them  the  work,  of  nationally  known 
stui  ents,  which  have  been  published  in  cheap  and  usable  forms. 

But  these  twenty  or  more  may,  with  one  exception,  be  divided 
into  groups  based  upon  the  principle  involved  in  their  form¬ 
ation,  The  first  group  includes  those  tests  which  attempt  to 
isolate  and  measure  quantitatively  some  of  the  abilities  included 
in  English  composition,  more  particularly  the  formal  elements  of 
lechanical  and  grammatical  accuracy.  To  this  class  belong  the 
illing  Scale  and  the  Van  Wagenen  English  Composition  Scales. 

The  billing  Scale  calls  for  two  separate  measuresof  ‘"story  value" 
and  "form  value".  The  latter  is  measured  from  the  actual  mistakes 
occurring  in  a  given  paper  at  so  many  per  hundred  words  compared 
with  a  type  theme  in  the  scale.  The  Van  Wagenen  Scale  has  three 
forms  for  narration,  description,  and  exposition.  In  each  of 
these  three  forms  the  type  compositions  have  been  evaluated  with 
respect  to  three  qualities,  "thought  content",  "structure",  and 
"mechanics".  In  using  the  scale  each  of  these  three  qualities 
must  be  isolated  and  measured  separately.  While  these  tests  have 
many  valuable  uses  in  diagnosis  and  corrective  teaching,  and  are 
so  used  extensively,  the  average  classroom  teacher  finds  them  dif¬ 
ficult  to  administer  and  still  more  difficult  to  score.  They  are 
tools  for  the  expert  rather  than  the  novice.  The  second  group 
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of  tests  includes  those  which  are  pure  quality  scales  of 
type  themes  arranged  in  order  of  excellence  and  assigned 
values  based  upon  the  opinions  of  a  large  number  of  qualified 
judges.  The  Hillegas  Scale,  constructed  in  1912,  was  the 
first  one  of  this  type;  and  the  several  quality  scales  now 
in  use  are  essentially  modifications  of  the  Hillegas  Scale. 

The  Nassau  County  Supplement  to  the  Hillegas  Scale,  and  the 
Hudelson  Scale  are  noteworthy  examples.  Dr.  S.  A.  Leonard 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  a  later  date  completed  a 
scale  to  measure  purely  composition  ability  exclusive  of 
form.  These  quality  scales  are  of  great  value  and  yield  sig¬ 
nificant  measures  of  pupil  ability,  yet  they  are  not  very  widely 
used  as  an  aid  tc  classroom  teaching.  One  objection  to  them 
*  is  that  they  yield  a  very  harrow  range  of  scores,  the  differ¬ 

ence  between  the  norm  of  one  school  year  and  the  next  being  in 
some  cases  less  than  a  unit  on  the  scale.  The  other  and  more 
practical  objection  is  that  using  them  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  painstaking  labor;  more  than  the  average  teacher 
seeus  willing  to  give.  The  third  type  of  composition  test  was 
developed  by  Courtis ,  and  is  unique.  Each  scale  composition  is 
printed  in  fae- simile  on  theme  paper,  and  is employed  by  being 
^  shuffled  into  a  pile  of  themes  written  on  similar  paper.  The 

themes  are  read  and  sorted  into  five  piles  representing  five 
degrees  of  merit.  If  the  scale  themes  are  correctly  distributed 
into  the  five  piles,  the  reader  may  feel  that  his  judgment  is 
correct.  It  is  obvious  that  this  type  of  test  is  limited  in  its 
uses. 

(d)  A  Definition  of  this  Experiment. 

There  were  three  steps  in  the  experiment  from  which  the 
data  for  this  study  were  obtained.  The  first  step  was  the 
formation  of  the  com  osition  test  itself,  which  will  receive 
detailed  attention  in  Chapter  III.  of  this  study.  The  second 
ste  was  to  secure  scores  made  upon  this  test  and  upon  actual 
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themes  written  by  the  s  me  children  in  the  grades  of  the 
elementary  and  high  schools.  To  accomplish  this,  children 
in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  British  Columbia 
were  selected  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  experiment.  The 
pupils  in  each  section  were  notified  several  days  in  advance 
that  upon  a  certain  date  they  would  be  expected  to  write 
in  class  a  short  theme  on  the  subject  nMy  Blost  Exciting 
Adventure."  On  the  date  set,  the  examiner  distributed  uniform 
paper  and  gave  instructions  for  the  writ! rig  of  the  theme.  Wo 
names  were  put  oh  the  paper,  but  each  student  placed  a  code 
number  on  his  paper,  which  corresponded  with  his  name  on  the 
examiner's  list*  When  ail  the  themes  had  been  collected,  they 
were  distributed  into  two  groups,  one  containing  all  the  senior 
high  school  themes  and  one  all  the  elementary  school  themes • 

The  themes  in  each  group  were  shuffled,  a  slip  was  attached  to 
each  paper  covering  the  number,  and  they  were  then  given  in 
turn  to  three  judges  for  evaluation*  The  judges  were  experienced 
teachers,  who  were  at  the  time  teaching  English  composition*  A 
typewritten  sheet  containing  the  following  directions  was  given 
to  each  judge. 

Instructions  to  Judges* 

1*  that  is  desired  in  this  experiment  is  an  impartial,  critical 
evaluation  of  the  merit  of  the  themes  submitted. 

2.  As  you  read  each  theme,  base  your  judgment  upon  these  points  % 

a)  Is  the  pupil  able  to  express  his  thoughts  in  readable 
English  without  numerous  or  serious  errors? 

b)  Is  he  clear,  logical,  and  concise;-  or  rambling  and  vague? 

c)  Does  he  show  maturity  in  thought,  in  structure,  and  in 
wording;  or  does  he  write  primer  sentences  in  a  childish 
vocabulary? 

3.  As  soon  as  you  have  finished  reading  a  theme,  place  it  in 
one  of  five  piles  arranged  on  .a  descending  order  of  merit.  Do 
not  grade  a  theme  or  attempt  to  classify  the  pile  at  the  first 
reading. 

4.  I  hen  all  have  been  road  and  placed  in  one  of  the  five  piles, 
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go  through  each  pile  and  arrange  the  themes  in  order  of  merit, 
the  best  one  on  top. 

5.  N  w  make  sure  that  the  last  papers  in  pile  number  one  are 
superior  to  the  first  paper  in  pile  number  two,  and  so  on. 

6.  .hen  all  the  pagers  are  arranged  in  a  descending  order  of 
merit,  as  accurately  as  you  can  place  them,  assign  a  grade 

tc  each  paper  on  the  basis  of  100  points,  assuming  that  a 

superior  high  school  paper  is  worth  not  more  than  '5  points, 

and  the  most  inferior  elementary  school  paper -not  less  than  10  points* 

7.  Write  nothing  on  the  theme  paper  itself 5  record  your 
grade  on  the  loose  slip  attached  at  the  top. 

ih.A.KS  NO  CORRECTIONS  ON  ANY  J 'APISH. 

£•  Except  when  it  influences  spelling,  or  clearly  indicates 
immaturity,  do  non  let  handwriting  be  a  factor  in  your  judgment. 

THIS  EXPERIMENT  IB  A  TEST  OF  COMPOSITIOI  ;T. 


When  one  judge  had  completed  grading  the  themes  according 
to  the  foregoing  instructions,  they  were  returned  to  the  examiner, 
the  graded  slip  was  removed,  numbered,  nd  filed?  a  fresh  slip 
was  attached,  and  the  papers  were  ready  for  the  next  judge. 

3y  this  means  the  value  given  by  any  one  judge  was  in  no  way 
influenced  by  the  score  of  the  previous  judge,  and  at  the  same 
0  time  error  was  obviated  by  having  the  actual  score  attached 

to  the  paper  when  the  judgment  was  made.  When  the  report  from 
the  three  judges  was  complete,  the  three  scores  assigned  to 
each  theme  were  averaged,  and  the  resulting  average  score  was 
recorded  opposite  the  pupil’s  name  on  the  examiner’s  list. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  theme  had  been  written,  in 
all  cases  less  than  a  week,  each  section  was  given  the  composition 
test  as  it  appears  on  the  following  pages  of  this  study.  These 
test  papers  were  scored  by  the  examiner,  and  the  pupil’s  grade 
was  entered  upon  the  records  opposite  the  average  grade  made 
by  him  on  the  theme.  In  this  way  the  data  for  the  relationship 
study  were  obtained  and  compiled. 
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( e )  Conditions  under  .hich  the  Experiment  as  Conducted. 
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The  children  of  the  elementary  and  senior  high  schools 
of  Ocean  Falls  are  fairly  representative  of  the  student 
population  of  any  small  city  school  population.  They  may  he 

classed  roughly  into  three  social  groups,  although  there  is 

;  1/ 

no  actual  division./  There  were*  first,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  resident  administrative  members,  few  in  number  and  not 
distinguishable  from  any  other  students  whose  homes  are  in 
Ocean  Falls.  The  second  group  is  that  of  town  children  who 
for  convenience  of  location  or  at  the  wish  of  their  parents 

7  \ 

//'i 

attend  the  Ocean  Falls  schools.  About  half  of  the  school 


populations  falls  into  this  second  group.  The  third  group 
is  that  of  children  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  in 
adjoining  rural  schools,  and  who  take  up  a  temporary  residence 
in  the  town  for  school  purposes.  Mot  a  few  of  this  group  are 
employed  on  part  time  to  help  earn  their  expenses  *  The 
absorption  of  these  groups  into  the  student  body  results  in 
a  typical  school  population,  representing  all  degrees  of  native 
endowment,  previous  preparation,  and  social- economic  background 


The  work  of  approximately  one  hundred  students  in  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  was  utilized;  and  the 
^  work  of  about  .ninety  more  in  the  seventh, eighth  and  ninth  grades 

I 

and  of  about  IQo  in  the  Elementary  School. 

I 

( f )  Deductions  from  the  Experiment. 

The  outcomp  of  the  experiment  reveals  that  English  compos- 
i ition  can  be  measured  as  a  unit  ability  at  least  partially  by 
means  of  an  objective  scale.  The  relatively  small  number  of 
cases,  together  with  the  subjectivity  of  the  judgments  made  of 
the  theme  papers  limited  the  experiment  as  a  scientific  demon¬ 
stration.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  scores  upon  an 
objective  test  are  more  reliable  and  accurate  than  the  grades 
assigned  to  themes;  and  the  results  clearly  urge  a  repetition  of 
the  experiment  upon  a  larger  scale  and  with  a  more  refined  tech 
nique . 


(8) 


It  was  considered  that  the  numbers  used  in 
the  various  grades  of  the  elementary  school  were  (with 
the  exception  of  those  in  grade  eight)  too  small  to 
yield  any  valuable  data. 

for  this  reason  the  scores  made  by  pupils 
in  grades  3  -  7  inclusive  were  not  used  in  the  statistical 
treatment  of  results. 


THE  THEORY  GOVERNING  THE 

tr 'I  H  :  '  1  •  . 


(a)  The  Formation  of  a  Specialized  Scale. 


Freeman  saps,  "Hov^  then,  must  w© 
proceed  to  the  selection  of  subject 
matter  for  a  3  ecialized  test?  Obvious¬ 
ly  the  first  ste  is  to  locate  the 
ability  and  to  attempt  to  define  and 
analyze  it.  Sometimes,  although  the 
ability  may  rightly  be  described  as 
specialized,  it  is  by  no  means  simple, 
or  unanalysable.'  us leal  ability,  for 

example,  has  been  analyzed  by  Seashore 
into  some  thirty  components • "  CD 

He  then  uiscueee's  the  component  parts  of  the 
ability  roughly  classed  as  11  musical  ability,''"  point¬ 
ing  out  particularly  that  ev  n  the  finer  divisions,  as 
for  example  that  ,f  iten  discrimination,  are  of  them¬ 
selves'  complex  and  unanalysable,  then  we  Attempt  to  test 

,  i 

one  of  these  functions,  w©  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have 
isolated  any  particular  ability  and  tested  it  alone,  but  we 
do  kno  that  what  we  have  tested  is  a  component  of  the  more 
inclusive  ability  to  be  measured, •and  the  score  yielded  by 
the  measurement  of  a  .  art  is  of  significance  in  the  measure* 
ent  of  the  whole. 


-  hat  is  true  of  musical  ability  is  in  this  respect  true 
of  com  os it ion  ability.  They  are  both  highly  com  lex  abilities 
made  up  of  many  parts,  some  easily  accessible  to  measurement, 
and  others  not  so  readily  tested.  English  composition  is  the 
employment  of  language  by  means  of  symbols  to  convey  thought 
from  the  individual  who  has  conceived  it  to  one  who  @ay  under¬ 
stand  it.  It  is,  therefore,  a  projection  of  the  subjective  into 
objective  form.  (2) 


"The  content  of  language  is  subtle 
and  is  not  objective  except  an  it  is  given 
a  form.  It  depends  upon  the  vividness  and 
the  organization  of  ideas,  and  upon  the 
wealth  of  associations  which  give  the 
central  ideas  theii  setting.  These  features 


(1)  Free  :  n,  Frank  N.  an  Lai  Y  ts.  Hough*  ton  iff  1  in  Co., 

3  cm  York,  l.i,c.  Y" 

(2)  ! onroe,  .  S.$  De  Voss,  J.C.  ;  and  Kelly,  F.  J.  Educational 
Te.  ts  •  :».i iy ■■  :  ensures .  Houghton  ilfflin  Com  any,  ~:ew  'York, 

1.14.  .  2417“ 
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of  content  are  expressed  through  the 
choice  of  words  and  the  structure  of 
sentences  and  paragraphs.  In  this 
way  content  and  fora  are  so  intimately 
connected  that  aside  from  the  features 
of  form  which  are  specified  by  the  rules 
of  grammar,  any  attempt  to  measure  one 
is  made  difficult  by  the  presence  of 
the  other.  Ability  in  composition  is 
an  unanalyzable  composite  of  these  two 
elements.” 


Composition  ability,  then,  involves  both  content  and 

form  inextricably  united.  Any  attempt  to  measure  the 
ability  must  take  cognizance  of  this  fact,  and  avoid  an 
artificial  line  of  demarcation  between  content  and  form. 

The  attempt  is  made,  therefore,  to  measure  composition  as 
a  complex  and  partially  analyzable  ability,  selecting  from 
the  analysis  those  components  which  lend  themselves  readily 
to  measurement.  Quoting  again  from  Freeman j 

"The  second  step,  after  we  have 
defined  the  ability  which  is  to  be  measured, 
is  obviously  to  invent  some  means  of  measur¬ 
ing  the  ability  in  question.  The  method 
which  has  sometimes  been  used  is  that  of 
analysis.  The  psychologist  attempts  to 
define  to  himself  in  psychological  terms 
the  nature  of  the  ability,  and  then  to 
assemble,  or  invent,  tests  which  may  be 
assumed  to  measure  the  capacity  which  is 
this  analyzed.  The  problem  is  approached, 
in  other  words,  from  the  a-priori  point  of 
view.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  may 
be  made  from  a  purely  empirical  point  of  view. 

The  experimenter  may  try  out  one  test  after 
another  without  having  particular  reason  to 
expect  that  one  test  will  be  more  successful 
than  another.  He  then  selects  the  test  or 
tests  which  prove  by  experience,  or  empirically 
to  work,  or  io  be  successful.  If  several  tests 
have  been  found  by  this  procedure  to  be  moderately 
successful,  they  may  be  combined  into  a  team  of 
tests.  The  method  which  is  most  likely  to  be 
successful,  and  to  reach  the  solution  most 
quickly,  is  a  combination  of  the  two." 

(b)  The  Theory  Applied  to  This  Scale. 

The  method  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  -scale  upon 


which  this  study' is  based  was,  as  Freeman  recommends,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  a-priori  and  the  empirical  methods.  The 
selection  of  subject-matter  to  be  tested  and  the  formation 
of  specific  tests  is  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  III.  of 


this  study,  but  the  general  assumptions  may  be  expressed 
here.  It  was  assumed,  for  example,  that  ability  to  employ 
correct  forms  in  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  spelling, 
was  positively  correlated  with  general  composition  ability. 

The  experience  of  generations  of  English  teachers  has  made 
this  assumption  safe,  even  were  there  no  objective  studies. 

It  was  further  assumed  that  the  recognition  of  a  sentence, 
and  the  ability  to  unite  correctly  sentence  elements,  were 
significant  factors  in  indicating  the  quality  of  synthesis 
in  composition.  These  were  a-priori  assumptions  and  tests 
were  constructed  to  measure  these  abilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  measure  the  quality 
of  maturity  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  experimental  tests,  and 
the  empirical  selection  of  one  because  of  its  greater  success, 
t,  ith  tests  adapted  or  invented  which  appear  to  measure  specific 
abilities,  and  united  to  form  a  battery,  or  team  of  tests 
to  measure  the  larger  and  more  inclusive  ability,  the  task 
remains  to  prove  empirically  that  the  battery  of  tests  is  an 
adequate  measure  of  the  general  ability.  If  a  test  of  this 
nature  is  constructed,  and  if  the  scores  made  upon  it  by  students 
bear  a  direct,  positive,  and  close  relationship  to  the  actual 
performance  of  the  ability,  the  test  may  be  said  to  be  a 
measure  of  the  general  ability.  The  basic  hypothesis  of  this 
study  is  that  such  a  test  may  be  formed  in  English  composition 
which  shall  be  a  measure  of  the  student’s  quality,  accuracy, 
and  maturity  in  the  actual  writing  of  English  themes  at  the 
time  the  test  is  given. 


CHA  TEH  III. 
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TEE  METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTING  THE  SCALE. 

(a)  (B)  Analysis  of  Composition  Abilities  into  Specific  Units . 

In  the  construction  of  this  scale,  a  list  of  the  regulations 
of  English  Usage  found  in  all  the  English  Grammar  and  Composition 
Text  Books  used  in  the  nine  Canadian  Provinces  was  made  under 
the  following  eight  headings: 

(A)  Capitalization.  (E)  Diction. 

(B)  Punctuation.  (Fj  Paragraphing. 

(C)  Spelling.  (G)  Maturity  of  Style. 

(D)  Syntax.  (H)  Comprehension  of  Subject. 

(c)  Arrangement  according  to  Importance. 

After  this  list  of  regulations  had  been  compiled  and  typed, 
it  wap  tested  out  in  several  of  the  schools  in  British  Columbia, 
and  arranged  in  units.  Some  of  the  regulations  were  found  to  be 
of  little  practical  value  and  were,  therefore,  eliminated  from 
the  list. 


The  regulations  were  then  re-written  carefully  and  the  revised 
list  submitted  to  twelve  of  the  foremost  teachers  of  English  Comp¬ 
osition  known  to  the  author.  These  teachers  were  instructed  to 
check  the  regulations  under  each  heading,  and  to  eliminate  the 
regulations  which,  in  their  judgment,  were  of  least  practical 
importance.  After  obtaining  and  compiling  these  judgments,  the 
set  of  regulations  was  again  rewritten,  eliminating  the  rules  which 
the  majority  of  these  teachers  decided  were  of  impractical  value. 

A  list  of  sentences  based  upon  the  regulations  was  then  com¬ 
piled  in  the  form  of  an  objective  test.  This  test  was  to  be  used 
as  a  tentative  scale  for  obtaining  age  and  grade  norms. 

The  following  pages  contain  a  copy  of  the  list  submitted  to 
the  twelve  English  teachers. 


apt  M1. 


Capitalization. 

(1)  The  first  letter  of  every  sentence  is  a  capital. 

”We  are  in  Grade  VIII. " 

(2)  The  first  letter  of  the  first  word  and  each  other 

important  word  of  a  title  of  a  book,  newspaper 
article,  or  theme,  is  a  capital. 

(Articles,  conjunctions,  and  prepositions  are 
not  important.) 

"Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under  the  Sea.” 
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(3)  The  first  letter  of  every  line  of  poetry  is  a 

capital. 

"The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  its  fill.” 

(4)  The  first  letter  of  each  word  of  a  proper  name  is 

a  capital. 

"Robinson  Crusoe”.  ’’Vancouver  Island”. 

"Lake  Ontario". 

(5)  The  first  letter  in  a  title  of  Honour  used  with  a 

proper  name,  or  instead  of  a  proper  name,  is  a 
capital. 

"Premier  Bennett".  "Lord  Kitchener” .  "General 
Brock" . 

(6)  The  first  letter  of  the  days  of  the  week, mines  of 

months,  and  holidays,  is  a  capital. 

"Monday”,  "January",  "Armistice  Day". 

(7)  The  first  letter  in  a  direct  quotation  Is  a  capital. 

Tom  said,  "Vie  cannot  find  the  house." 

(8)  The  first  letter  of  the  names  of  Diety  is  a  capital. 

"Holy  Ghost",  "Jesus  Christ”,  "God”. 

(9)  The  first  letter  in  the  name  of  animals  or  things 

personified  is  a  capital. 

"The  Sea  sobbed  its  sorrow". 

(10)  The  first  letter  of  the  points  of  the  compass  used  to 

denote  particular  sections  of  the  country,  and  not 
direction,  is  a  capital. 

"He  turned  north  on  East  First  Street 

(11)  The  words,  ’I1  and  !Q*  are  always  capitalized. 

"0  l  I  wandered  today  to  the  hill,  Maggie. * 

(12)  The  first  letter  of  words  derived  from  proper  nouns 

is  a  capital. 

"Canadian" ,  "French” ,  w Shakespearean" . 

(13)  The  first  letter  of  pronouns  that  refer  to  unexpressed 

words  of  the  Diety  is  a  capital. 

"In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  will 
direct  thy  path.” 

(14)  The  first  letter  of  a  study  derived  from  the  name  of 

a  country  is  a  capital. 

"Russian" ,  "English" . 

(15)  The  first  letter  of  the  first  word  and  the  last  word 

in  the  salutation,  and  the  first  letter  in  the 
complimentary  ending  is  a  capital. 

"My  dear  Uncle"  "Yours  very  affectionately” 

(16)  The  first  letter  of  the  divisions  of  an  outline  is  a 

capital. 

The  Efoun. 

(1)  Common . 

(2)  Proper. 

(17)  The  first  word  after  a  colon  is  a  capital. 

"The  following  instructions  are  important : 

That  each  member  be  present  on  time." 

(18)  The  names  of  political,  religious,  and  other  organ¬ 

izations,  start  with  a  capital. 

"Liberals”  Mohammedans"  "Elks" 
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(19)  Capitalize  synonyms  for  God  and  the  Bible. 

"He  has  left  commandments  in  His  Book." 

(20)  Capitalize  synonyms  for  the  Flag. 

"The  Union  Jack  is  still  flying." 

(21)  Capitalize  words  of  relationship  that  are  used  with 

proper  names  or  used  alone  as  a  proper  name. 
Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Jane  are  here.” 


ART  1 U  *  ,  Pune  tuation . 

Section  lAt. 

(1)  The  period  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  declarative  and 

imperat ive  s  ent enc  e • 

"We  do  not  know  where  to  look." 

"Close  your  book." 

(2)  The  period  is  used  after  an  abbreviation. 

"B.A."  "Sept."  "p.m." 

(3)  The  period  is  used  after  Roman  Numerals ,  letters, 

and  figures,  used  in  numbering. 

"XXIV."  "A.B.C."  "1.  2.  3." 

(4)  The  period  is  used  in  decimal  fractions  to  separate 

the  \  hole  numbers  from  the  fractions. 

"$3.50"  "0.02" 


Section  *B 1 

(1)  The  comma  is  used  between  the  names  of  the  town 

and  the  province;  also  between  the  day  of  the 
month  and  the  year. 

"Toronto,  Ont • ;  Oc  t  ob er  22 ,  1934 . " 

(2)  The  comma  is  used  between  the  Nominative  of  Address 

and  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

"Bob,  get  out  of  here." 

(3)  A  comma  separates  words  and  phrases  used  in  a  series. 

"Tea,  sugar1,  pepper,  and  salt  are  necessities,” 

"He  ran  out  of  the  house,  up  the  street,  through 
the  tunnel,  and  across  the  bridge  into  the  fill." 

(4)  Commas  are  used  to  separate  nouns  in  apposition  from 

the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

"Tom  Smith,  the  baker,  delivers  bread." 

(5)  Commas  are  used  between  parenthetical  expressions  and 

the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

"He  could,  of  course,  do  it  if  he  wishes. 

However,  he  never  seems  to  try." 

(6)  The  comma  is  used  between  clauses  of  a  combined  sentence 

when  the  conjunction  is  expressed. 

"Speech  is  silver,  but  silence  is  golden." 

(7)  Commas  are  used  between  a  relative  clause  that  gives  an 

additional  idea  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

"The  Province  of  Ontario,  which  we  are  going  to 
discuss  in  this  lecture,  is  the  largest  in  population." 
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(8)  A  comma  is  used  after  a  clause,  before  adding  an 

adverbial  clause  or  a  participial  phrase  that 
would  give  an  additional  idea,  also  when  these 
expressions  >recede  the  subject  of  the  main 
clause* 

"Vie  lined  the  floor  of  the  Badrainton  Hall  in 
white,  because  it  was  hard  to  see  any  other  colour." 
"Because  it  was  hard  to  see  any  other  colour, 
v/e  lined  the  floor  of  the  Badminton  Hall  in  white." 

(9)  The  comma  is  used  (after  a  complimentary  ending  in  a  letter. 

"Yours  sincerely,"  "Affectionately  yours," 

(10)  The  comma  i  used  between  the  quotation  and  the  rest 

of  the  sentence. 

"Bill  said,  "Where  are  you  going?" 

(11)  A  comma  is  used  after  'Yes,1  and  'Ho,1  when  used  as 

part  of  an  answer  to  a  question. 

Also  after  the  preliminary  *why, ’  etc.,  use  the  comma. 

"He  steals?  Why,  I  knew  that." 

(12)  The  comma  is  used  with  an  introductory  word  of  a  clause. 

"Resolved,  that  Canada  should  be  under  a  Government 
Dictator." 

(13)  The  comma  is  used  after  a  long  dependent  clause  when  it 

precedes  the  principal  clause. 

"Because  he  had  broken  his  leg,  he  had  to  be  carried 
home  carefully." 

(14)  A  comma  is  used  after  "namely",  "for  example" ,  "etc.". 

"Much  drill  must  be  given  in  the  four  simple  rules 
of  Arithmetic  5  namely,  Addition,  Subtraction,.  Multi¬ 
plication,  Division." 

(15)  Place  commas  between  co-ordinated  adjectives. 

"Ifa  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red, 

They  made  a  pretty  i?ow." 

Section  *0*. 

(1)  The  colon  is  used  after  the  salutation  of  a  business  letter. 

"Dear  Sir;" 

(2)  The  colon  is  used  after  "thus" 5  "as  follows" 3  "the  follow¬ 

ing"  ;  etc . 

"Kindly  send  me  the  followings 

1  football, 

1  bladder. 

(3)  The  colon  is  used  before  a  direct  quotation  of  several 

sentences. 

"The  Ten  Commandments  are  part  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 

The  Commandment  beginning;  "Remember  the  Sabbath  Day 
to  keep  It  Holy,"  is  very  important." 

(4)  The  colon  is  used  between  the  hour  and  the  minute. 

31 6 s  10  P.M." 


Section  1 D1 . 

(1)  The  semicolon  is  used  before  such  expressions  as  "namely", 
"for  example",  "that  is". 

"He  teacaes  several  subjects;  namely,  History, 
Geography,  Literature,  Nature  Study,  etc." 


( 


(2)  The  semicolon  is  used  between  the  independent  clause  of 
a  compound  sentence  when  the  conjunction  is  omitted# 
Speech  is  silver;  silence  is  golden." 

Section  fE* . 

(1)  Quotat  on  marks  are  used  before  and  after  the  exact  words 

quoted# 

"He  said,  "Monarchy  is  the  best  form  of  Government. 

(2)  Quotation  marks  ar*,  used  before  and  after  the  title  of 

books,  stories,  poems,  etc.,  when  they  are  mentioned 
in  writing# 

"I  have  spent  many  happy  hours  readings  "Lady  of  the 
Lake",  "Treasure  Island",  and  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 

(3)  Quotation  marks  are  often  used  to  indicate  slang  terms. 

"The  electrician  threw  on  the  "juice". 

Section *  1 ?’ . 

(1)  The  apostrophe  is  used  to  denote  the  possession  or 

ownership* 

"The  cat’s  name  is  Tabby."  (Simple  Noun) . 

"She  sells  Ladies’  Hats."  (Compound  Noun). 

"John’s  and  Tom’s  hockey  sticks  are  lost."  (Separate 

ownership) • 

"John’s  and  Tom's  room  is  #1.  (Joint  ownership)# 

(2)  The  apostrophe  is  used  to  denote  the  omission  of  letters. 

"It's  never  too  late  to  mend." 

(3)  The  apostrophe  is  used  to  form  the  plural  in  letters, 

figures,  and  signs. 

"Cross  your  T  *s;  dot  your  I's,  and  make  your  8*s 
legible," 

(4)  O’clock  is  always  written  with  an  apostrophe# 

"It  is  10  o’clock. 

Section  ’G’ . 

(1)  The  hyphen  is  used  between  syllabled  to  denote  the  divis- 

ion  of  a  vuord  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

"The  sun  is  shining  on  the  snow,  making  many  fan  - 
tecStic  changes  in  our  field." 

(2)  The  hyphen  is  used  between  the  parts  of  the  compound  word# 

"Kind-hearted;  brother- in-law;  3-1." 

Section  ’H.’# 


(1)  The  question  mark  is  used  at  the  end  of  the  question. 

"Will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  come?" 

2#  The  question  mark  is  used  to  call  attention  to  a  questionable 
statement. 

‘‘Intelligence  can  be  measured  exactly  by  Intelligence 
Tests**' 

Section 

(1)  The  dash  is  used  in  a  sentence  containing  a  sudden  break 
in  thought. 

"When  it  stops  raining  --  if  it  ever  does  stop  -- 

I  will  visit  Fort  St.  John." 


< 
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(2)  The  dash  is  used  within  a  sentence  to  denote  a  sudden 
change  in  grammatical  construction. 

"Three  things  are  necest?ary  —  for  success  — 

Interest,  Study,  and  Jractice." 

dectlcn  ,Jt> 

(1)  The  exclamation  point  is  used  after  a  sentence  that  expresses 

strong  or  sudden  emotion. 

"How  my  heart  bums  1" 

(2)  The  exclamation  point  is  used  after  words  that  express 

strong  feeling. 

“Shut  up  r  “Hush  f  “Oh  t“ 

Section  'h1. 

(1)  Parenthesis  are  usually  used  to  include  matter  which  could 
be  left  out  without  effecting  the  sense  of  the  sentence. 
"He  is  a  hard  worker  (as  1  have  already  told  you) 5 
so  he  is  usually  tired  at  nights *w 

(  )  Parenthesis  are  also  used  to  denote  confirmatory  symbols • 
"Enclosed  find  three  ($3*00)  dollars • 


AKT  *0*.  dbbJ.LlbQ. 

(1)  Drill  daily  on  Spelling  demon  lists. 

“currant;  current" 5  “believe,  deceive” • 

(2)  All  words  ending  in  the  suffix  “fui”  have  only  the  single  **1“ 

at  the  end  of  the  word. 

"cheerful” ;  “hopeful” • 

(3)  All  prefixes  starting  with  the  syllable  “ful"  have  only 

one  “1“. 

“ fu In ess” ;  * fulfil” • 

(4)  All  prefixes  are  applied  without  change  to  the  root  word. 

” dissatisfaction”  ;  “ iusaoral”  * 

(5)  The  letter  nq“  is  always  followed  by  a  “u“  in  English. 

” equator" 5  ” equivalent” . 

(6)  When  final  ”y“  is  preceded  by  a  consonant,  the  ”yw  is 

changed  to  “i“~  before  any  suffix. 

“babies”  5  "'ladies” , 

(7)  When  a  word  ends  in  ”y“  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  retains 

the  ”y“  before  any  suffix. 

"valleys”;  “galley",  “galleys”* 


KVMr  '.D\  SYl'lfAX. 

K 1 )  A  ]  ronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  nu  be r  and  gender. 
“The  men  were  punished  when  they  broke  the  law, 'and 
the  leader  was  sent  to  prison  when  he  was  caught.” 

(-)  A  noun  or  pronoun  when  used  ao  the  subject  of  the  sentences 
is  in  the  Nominative  case. 

**i  avis  studied  her  lesson.  She  is  an  industrious  girl*” 

(3)  A  noun  or  pronoun  when  used  as  the  object  of  a  sentence  is 
in  the  Objective  case. 

“He  stole  the  apples;  1  saw  him  do  it.” 


( 
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(4)  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  as  the  predicate  is  in  the 

nominative  case, 

"It  is  I." 

(5)  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  as  whe  subject  of  an  Infinitive 

is  in  the  objective  vase. 

"The  manager  wants  me  to  sell  the  stocks. 

He  asked  the  manager  to  help  him.*1 

(6)  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  as  the  object  of  a  preposition  is 

in  the  objective  case. 

"He  gave  the  horse  to  me.  He  gave  the  sleigh  to  Tom.'1 

(7)  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  with  a  gerund  is  in  the  possessive 

case. 

"Vi/e  did  not  like  John!s  getting  the  prize.  We 
did  not  like  his  getting  the  prize." 

(8)  A  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and  number. 

"The  man  is  sick.  Mary  and  John  are  sick.” 

(9)  An  adverb  modifies  a  verb, an  adjective,  and  another  adverb. 

"She  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  attired  in  a  dress 
which  suited  her  very  well." 

(10)  Co-ordinate  conjunctions,  "and",  and  "but",  and  "or”,  are 

used  to  join  elements  of  equal  rank. 

"I  wish  to  stand  and  sing  correctly." 

(11)  Subordinate  conjunctions,  "as",  "if",  "that",  "since", 

"then",  join  elements  of  unequal  rank, 

"As  the  Government  Agent,  he  was  seeking  ways  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the  Block." 

(18)  Some  words  are  conjunctive  in  thought,  "as",  "then", 

"so",  but  they  cannot  join  two  independent  clauses. 

"The  farmers  grew  less  wheat  than  was  needed.  There¬ 
fore,  they  received  a  good  price  for  It." 

(13)  A  preposition  should  stand  as  cl  sely  as  possible  to  the 

exact  words  it  joins. 

"The  boy  is  under  the  table." 

(14)  Adjectives  which  vary  in  form  to  agree  in  number  with  the 

nouns  they  modify  ares  "this,  that". 

"This  apple  is  good.  Those  apples  are  good." 

(15)  Use  the  indefinite  article  "a"  before  a  consonant  sound, 

and  the  indefinite  article  "an"  before  the  vowel  sound. 

(16)  The  definite  article  is  used  before  each  noun  to  point  out 

each  individual. 

"The  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  are  away. (referring  to 
two  different  individuals)" 

"The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  is  away,  (referring  to  one 
individual)" 

(17)  Introductory  participles  should  also  modify  the  subject  of 

the  sentence, 

"Knowing  that  the  bridge  was  weak,  we  did  not  try 
to  cross  it  until  we  had  examined  it,” 

(18)  A  modifier  should  stand  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  word 

it  modifies. 

"A  Shetland  pony,  with  a  long  tail,  was  given  to  her." 
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(19)  The  infinitive  and  its  sign,  "to",  are  never  to  be  separated 

by  a  modifier. 

"He  promised  to  settle  the  bill  promptly." 

(20)  In  using  numerical  adjectives,  place  the  ordinals  before  the 

cardinals . 

"The  first  four  boys  in  the  race  were  given  prizes." 

(21)  Hse  an  adjective  instead  of  an  adverb  after  a  copulative 

verb. 

"I  feel  happy." 

(22)  Isa  one  negative  in  a  clause. 

"I  can  scarcely  believe  it." 

(23)  "Neither,  nor"  and  "either,  or",  require  single  verbs. 

"Neither  John  nor  Tom  was  there." 


(24)  A  compound  subject  requires  a  plural  verb. 

"John  and  Tom  were  there.” 

(25)  The  verbs,  "raise,  sit,  teach,  and  lay"  are  transitive  and, 

therefore,  require  an  object. 

"Raise  the  boy  from  the  floor  and  set  him  on  the  couch." 
"I  will  teach  you  not  to  lay  your  books  on  the  floor." 

(26)  The  personal  pronoun  should  only  be  psed  reflexively  or 

for  emphasis* 

"I  cut  myself."  "See  her,  herself." 

(27)  Like  is  a  preposition  or  a  verb,  and  should  not  be  used  as  a. 

conjunction. 

"He  is  like  his  father." 

(28)  Do  not  use  superfluous  prepositions. 

"Where  are  you  going  (to)?n 

(29)  Do  not  use  an  auxiliary  with  the  word  "ought". 

"He  ought  not  to  have  gone." 

PART  ’E1,  DICTION. 

(1)  Good  writers  use  the  best  English  words  to  express  their 
thoughts . 

"The  lyric  poems  of  the  Romantic  poets  were  absorbed 
by  the  boy's  thirsty  soul?  as  he  drank  in  the  fancy 
melodies  of  those  masters,  he  yearned  to  be  a  great 
poet." 


(2)  Interest  and  precision  are  secured  by  choosing  the  wore!  which 

fits  the  case  better  than  any  other  word. 

"The  naturalist  .observed  the  caterpillar  crawling  from 
leaf*  to  leaf;  the  butter-fly  flitting  from  blossom  to 
blossom;  and  the  eagle  gliding  through  the  air." 

(3)  The  use  of  synonyms,  inverted  order  and  different  forms  of 

sentence  construction,  gives  variety. 

"Diana  of  the  Ephesians  is  great. 

Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians." 

(4)  Frequent  errors  in  the  use  of  verbs  because  we  do  not  know 

ho v/  to  use  all  the  principal  parts. 

"drown;  drowned;  drowned, 
dive;  dove;  dove, 
lie  (recline)  lay?  lain, 
lie  (prevaricate)  lied;  lied, 
lay;  lain  lain. 


( 
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(5)  Some  words  are  often  misused  for  other  words. 

sit  for  sat. 
drugged  for  dragged, 
brung  for  brought. 

(6)  When  the  verb  in  the  principal  clause  is  used  in  the 

past  tense,  the  verb  in  the  subordinate  clause  must 
be  in  the  past  tense. 

"I  went  away  as  soon  as  he  paid  me.” 

(7)  Use  "shall”  in  the  first  person  and  "will”  in  the  second 

and  third  person  to  denote  simple  futurity. 

"I  shall  send;  you  will  send;  he  will  send.” 

(8)  Use  "will”  in  the  first  and  ’'shall'*  in  the  second  and 

third  person  to  denote  determination* 

"I  will  find;  you  shall  find;  he  shall  find." 

(9)  An  adjective  is  used  in  the  comparative  degree  when 

comparing  two  objects,  and  in  the  superlative  when 
comptaring  more  than  two. 

"This  boy  is  the  smaller  boy  of  the  two. 

That  girl  is  the  brightest  of  the  IS  girls  in  her  class." 

(10)  Who  and  whom  are  used  to  refer  to  persons, 

"The  man  who  gave  me  the  dollar  is  there. 

The  man  from  whom  I  received  the  dollar  is  there." 

(11)  Use  "which"  and  "that"  to  refer  to  places  and  things, 

"The  boat  that  sank  was  mine. 

The  canary  which  was  killed  was  yours." 

(12)  In  writing  or  telling  fo  some  incident  be  sure  that  you 

indicate  what  it  was,  where  it  was,  who  it  was. 

"It  was  Christmas  night  in  the  workhouse  and  the 
inmates  were  all  there." 

(13)  Avoid  the  use  of  double  negatives  in  making  statements. 

"He  is  no  here." 

(14)  Do  not. use  awkward,  complicated  phrasing. 

PART  !Ff .  PARAGRAPHING, 

(1)  The  first  word  in  the  paragraph  should  be  indented  about 

one  inch. 

(2)  Paragraphs  may  be  connected  by  using  words  such  as,  "namely" , 

"at  least",  or  by  referring  to  some  idea  in  the 
preceding  pax*agraph. 

(3)  Include  in  one  paragraph  only  those  ideas  that  are  related 

to  the  paragraph  topic. 

(4)  Be  sure  that  the  sentences  in  the  paragraph  are  closely 

knit  by  the  effective  use  of  repetition  and  expres¬ 
sive  words  and  that  the  pronominal  reference  in  the 
sentence  is  clear. 

(5)  In  direct  discussion  the  speech  of  each  speaker  is  placed 

in  a  separate  paragraph. 

"Little  girl,  "Are  you  a  very  old  man?" 

Man,  "No,  I  am  Just  80  years  young.** 

(6)  The  main  thought  of  a  paragraph  is  usually  expressed  in  a 

topic  sentence.  This  topic  sentence  may  go  first 
and  it  may  go  last,  or  the  paragraph  may  be  built 
around  the  topic  sentence.. 
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(7)  The  meaning  of  the  commonly  used  formal  composition  terms 
should  be  known. 


ART  lG»  MATURITY. 


(1)  A  fine  distinction  in  the  use  <  f*  the  words  to  produce 
clearness,  emphasis,  harmony,  etc.,  should  be  erouraged. 

(2)  Idiomatic  forms  of  language  should  be  known  and  common 
errors  of  speech  should  be  recorded  and  corrected. 

(3)  The  ability  to  distinguish  sentences,  phrases,  clauses, 
etc.,  should  be  developed. 


PART  CO  REKENGIOF. 

(1)  The  use  and  purpose  of  common  figures  of  speech  should  be 
known . 

(2)  The  relation  and  value  of  parts  of  speech  should  be  recognized. 

(3)  A  knowledge  of  the  correct  use  and  arrangement  of  business 
and  social  forms  is  essential. 

(4)  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  subject-matter  in  the  planning 
of  formal  composition  must  be  stressed. 


The  following  table  shows  the  data  (from  twelve  teachers) 
on  which  eliminations  from  the  scale  were  based. 


A.  CA  IT iMiIZATION . 


Rule  Teachers  Total  Final  Disposition 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

2. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

a 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11 

Retained. 

3. 

X 

o 

0 

X 

X 

o 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

6 

Retained. 

4. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

5. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

6. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained . 

7. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained, 

o  . 

X 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

o 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

Retained. 

9. 

X 

0 

0 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

5 

Eliminated 

10. 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

X 

X 

X 

4 

Eliminated 

11. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

12. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

10 

Retained. 

13  o 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Eliminated 

14. 

X 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Eliminated 

15. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

16. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

17. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Re ...  ained . 

18. 

X 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Eliminated, 

19  o 

X 

0 

0 

0 

X 

o 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

o 

3 

Eliminated , 

20. 

X 

0 

X 

o 

0 

X 

X 

0 

X 

X 

0 

0 

6 

Retained. 

21. 

0 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

X 

X 

0 

X 

6 

Retained. 

B. 

PUNCTUATION , 

a)  The 

Period. 

le 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained . 

2. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained, 

3. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained, 

4. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

* 


i 


Rule  Teachers  Total  Final  Disposition. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

b) 

The 

Comma. 

1. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

2. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

11 

Retained. 

3. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

4. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

o 

X 

X 

0 

X 

10 

Retained . 

5. 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

2 

Eliminated 

6. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

7  o 

X 

X 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

6 

Retained. 

8. 

X 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

4 

Eliminated 

9. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

10. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

11. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11 

Retained. 

12. 

X 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

X 

6 

Retained. 

13. 

X 

X 

0 

X 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

X 

7 

Retained. 

14. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

lo  * 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

o 

X 

X 

X 

5 

Eliminated 

c) 

The 

Colon. 

1. 

X 

X 

X 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

10 

Retained . 

2. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

3. 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

X 

X 

0 

a 

X 

X 

6 

Retained . 

4. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

a) 

The 

Semicolon 

• 

l. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

2. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

e) 

The 

Quotation 

Marks 

1. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained , 

2. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

3. 

X 

0 

0 

X 

X 

0 

0 

X 

X 

0 

0 

X 

6 

Retained, 

f) 

The 

Apostrophe. 

1. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

2. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained . 

3. 

X 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

10 

Retained. 

4. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

g> 

The  Hyp 

hen. 

1. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

2. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

h) 

The 

Interrogation  Point  or  Question  Lark, 

1. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained, 

2. 

X 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Eliminated 

i) 

The 

Dash. 

1. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained . 

2. 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

0 

0 

X 

X 

5 

Eliminated, 

j) 

The  Exclamation  Point. 

1. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained . 

2. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained . 

10 

The 

Parenthesis. 

1. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

0 

10 

Retained , 

2. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

0 

X 

10 

Retained. 

Part  1 

c* 

SPELL 

TNG. 

1. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

2. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

3, 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained, 

4. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

5. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

6. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

7. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained, 

t 

. 
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Rule  Teachers  Total  Final  Disposition, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Part 

•D 

t 

SYNTAX 

• 

1. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X. 

12 

Retained, 

2. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

3. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

4. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

X 

X 

11 

Retained. 

5. 

X 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

X 

4 

Eliminated. 

6. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

7. 

X 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

X 

X 

o 

0 

X 

X 

6 

Retained. 

8. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

9. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

10. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

11. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

12. 

X 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

6 

Retained, 

13. 

X 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

4 

Eliminated. 

14. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

15  • 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

16. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

17. 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Eliminated 

18. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

19. 

X 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

6 

Retained. 

20. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Re  tained . 

21. 

X 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

0 

X 

X 

0 

X 

0 

6 

Retained, 

22. 

•  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

X 

X 

X 

11 

Retained. 

23. 

X 

X 

0 

o 

0 

0 

X 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

7 

Retained. 

24. 

X 

X 

0 

0 

X 

X 

0 

X 

X 

0 

X 

X 

8 

Retained. 

25. 

X 

0 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

0 

X 

0 

6 

Retained . 

26. 

X 

X 

X 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8 

Retained. 

27. 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

3 

Eliminated. 

28. 

X 

0 

0 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

0 

6 

Retained . 

29. 

X 

0 

0 

X 

X 

0 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

& 

6 

Retained. 

Part  1 

DICTION. 

1. 

0 

X 

0 

X 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Eliminated • 

2. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Eliminated. 

3. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

2 

Eliminated • 

4. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained, 

5. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained, 

6. 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

6 

Retained. 

7. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

8. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

•%r 

-A. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained, 

9. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

■nr 

A 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained, 

10. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained, 

11. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

-\r 

Jx 

X 

X 

X 

V 

ux 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

12. 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Eliminated, 

13. 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

10 

Retained, 

14. 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

X 

X 

0 

X 

6 

Retained. 

Part 

*F* 

PARAGRAPH  AND  SENTENCE 

SENSE . 

1. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

■%r 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Retained , 

2. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

18 

Retained. 

3. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

•XT 

A 

X 

-ir 

-rx 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

4. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

5. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained, 

6. 

X 

X 

o 

X 

X 

X 

•xr 

A 

X 

0 

X 

X 

X 

10 

Retained. 

7. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

Part 

*G* 

• 

MATURITY. 

1. 

X 

X 

X 

0 

0 

X 

X 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

8 

Retained. 

2. 

X 

X 

X 

o 

o 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

X 

X 

6 

Retained, 

3. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

Part 

,e» 

• 

CO,  PRSH: 

ANSI ON , 

1. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

Retained. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

X 

G 

0 

X 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

00<P° 

Retained. 

Retrained. 

Retained. 

t 


t 


1 


i  I 
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The  average  values  assigned  by  the  twelve  teachers 
to  each  of  the  parts  in  the  above  lists  were  as  follows: 


A. 

8% 

E. 

15% 

B. 

10% 

F. 

7% 

C. 

12% 

Go 

12% 

D. 

25% 

H. 

13%. 

t 


t 


CHAPTER  IV 


(25) 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  SCALE. 

The  task  which  faces  every  maker  of  tests  at  the  outset  is 
to  compromise  between  the  quality  of  reality  in  his  test  and  the 
ea  e  of  administration.  In  other  words,  he  seeks  to  make  his 
testing  situation  as  nearly  natural  and  spontaneous  as  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  scoring  purely  mechanical  and 
objective.  This  conflict  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  objective 
test,  resulting  on  ohe  one  hand  in  a  sacrifice  of  reality  to 
objectivity,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  retaining  of  reality  at 
the  cost  of  scoring  facility.  The  purpose  and  use  of  the  test 
will  to  some  extent  decide  this  question.  In  this  particular 
test,  since  its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  universal  objective 
measure,  the  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  objectivity  and  ease 
in  scoring.  In  some  exercises  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  a 
highly  natural  situation  without  loss  in  ease  of  scoring. 

Parts  ,A*  and  *3*  of  the  Scale,  the  testing  of  mechanical 
errors  in  Capitalization  and  Punctuation,  are  illustrations  of 
the  sacrifice  necessary  to  secure  objectivity.  The  natural  situat¬ 
ion  would  be  to  have  the  pupil  write  an  original  essay,  following 
which  the  scorer  would  go  through  and  correct  each  error  made. 

The  essay-writing  method  is  used  to  some  extent  in  the  Van  Wagenen 
Scale  referred  to  in  Chapter  I,  in  which  one  of  three  measures  is 
called  "mechanics."  But  a  measure  secured  this  way  is  made  at 
the  cost  of  time  and  is  susceptible  to  the  vagaries  of  the  examiner 
Therefore,  a  less  real,  but  more  accurate  and  objective  device  is 
desirable.  The  device  of  proof-reading  is  most  frequently  used, 
in  which  the  pupil  reads  through  a  passage  containing  errors  in 
form,  and  corrects  them  by  writing  in  the  proper  form.  Of  such  a 
nature  is  the  Briggs  English  Form  Test,  in  which  t  e  directions  are 
as  folio  ss  "Read  over  each  group  of  words  (sentences)  so  as  to 
get  their  meaning.  Then  put  in  the  proper  places  capital  letters, 
apostrophes,  necessary  commas ,  periods,  and  question  marks.”  The 
objection  to  ^his  method  is  again  one  of  difficulty  in  scoring. 


t 


as  the  examiner  must  exercise  a  high  degree  of  concentration  to 
read  the  corrected  papers  accurately.  A  combination  of  the  two 
plans,  however,  retains  the  value  of  the  proof-reading  device,  and 
at  the  same  time  facilitates  scoring.  In  this  combination,  the 
pupil  is  required  to  read  a  composition  and  to  indicate  his  correct¬ 
ions  at  the  side  of  the  exercise  m  a  vertical  column  as  well  as 
at  the  actual  point  of  error.  Obviously  this  is  a  more  artificial 
situation  than  either  of  the  former,  yet  it  is  justified  on  the 
grounds  of  objectivity,  accuracy,  and  speed.  This  device  has  been 
employed  in  Parts  1  A*  and  *B'  of  this  test,  making  it  easy  for  the 
scorer  to  pass  down  the  vertical  column  with  the  key  and  make  a 
rapid  correction. 

Part  »C» ,  Section  (a),  called  Word  Becall,  is  actually  a 
spelling  test.  The  aim  has  been  here  to  create  a  test  which  should 
call  forth  spontaneously  the  pupil9 s  mental  image  of  a  given  word 
uninfluenced  by  suggested  spellings.  Several  devices  were  tried 
and  abandoned.  One  wax  the  use  of  the  desired  word  in  a  sentence, 
leaving  blank  spaces  for  recall  from  the  context.  Experiments 
proved  that  the  recall  from  this  device  was  too  varied  and  uncertain 
to  be  practical.  Another  method  was  the  recall  of  the  word  by 
association.  Three  synonyms  or  associated  words  were  given,  and  a 
blank  was  left  for  the  desired  response.  This  was  more  satisfactory, 
but  still  too  uncertain.  The  same  device  was  modified  by  the  addition 
of  the  first  letter  of  the  desired  word,  and  the  exercise  like  the 
sample  below  was  given  to  one  hundred  high  school  freshmen  as  an 
experimental  group. 

1.  detach  sever  sunder  s  . ______ . _ 

2.  portion  slice  part  p  _______  _____ 

From  the  results  of  this  experiment  it  was  decided  to  offer  the 
first  two  letters  of  the  desired  word,  and  the  words  themselves 
were  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty  as  determined  from  the  one 
hundred  papers.  This  last  revision  made  the  recall  practically 
automatic  for  the  average  student.  In  its  final  form,  therefore, 

Part  JC*,  Section  (a),  appears  as  follows s 


♦ 


* 


1 


November 


December 


J anuary  Fe  _ _ 

2.  silent  still  peaceful 

In  the  practical  use  of  the  test  it  has  been  found  that 
the  number  of  omissions  is  so  much  less  than  the  number  of  mis¬ 
spelled  words  as  to  render  the  element  of  omission  negligible, 
ttith  but  two  or  three  exceptions  all  the  words  of  this  test  are 
taken  from  one  or  more  of  the  "demon"  lists,  and  are,  therefore, 
justifiable  on  a  spelling  test. 

In  Part  *C’,  section  (b) ,  two  methods  were  tried*  1.  Recog¬ 
nition;  2.  Recall.  The  first  method,  which  consisted  of  the 
choosing  of  the  correct  form  from  among  four  varied  spellings, 
proved  unsatisfactory.  The  second  method,  and  the  one  finally 
adopted  for  the  test,  was  of  the  recall  type.  It  consisted  of 
inserting  the  correct  letters  in  a  blank  left  in  the  word.  Some 
of  the  words  were  chosen  from  "Demon"  lists;  others  were  chosen 
to  test  knowledge  of  common  rules  of  spelling. 

Part  1 D*,  which  dealt  with  syntax  was  of  the  cross-out 
type.  Examples  embodying  all  the  common  rules  of  government  and 
order  were  used.  Since  only  two  choices  were  given,  the  score 
was  found  by  subtracting  the  number  of  wrong  responses  from  the 
number  of  right  responses.  Omissions  were  not  counted  as  wrongs. 

Part  *ES,  which  dealt  with  diction,  was  divided  into  two 
parts:  1.  Recall;  2.  Recognition. 

In  Section  (a) ,  the  students  were  required  to  recall  the 
forms  of  the  verb  necessary  to  complete  a  set  of  given  sentences, 
in  which  blanks  had  been  left  • 

In  Dection  (b) ,  the  students  were  required  to  recognize 
and  to  indicate  the  correct  forms  in  a  list  of  miscellaneous 
expressions . 

In  Part  ’F5,  (Paragraphing) ,  the  test  was  divided  into 


two  sections 


♦ 


♦ 
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In  Section  (a) ,  the  students  were  required  to  indicate 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  list  of  statements  dealing  with 
para,  raph  structure* 

In  Section  (b) ,  the  students  were  required  to  rearrange 
in  proper  order  a  paragraph  containing  jumbled  sentences* 

Part  *G*  of  the  composition  test  was  an  attempt  to  measure 
the  maturity  of  the  pupils  as  this  quality  influences  general 
writing  knowledge.  This  portion  of  the  test  is  largely  empirical 
in  construction.  The  writer  has  attempted  to  select  from  the 
papers  of  pupils  some  actual  illustrations  of  those  elements 
which  seem  to  indicate  maturity  of  thought}  and  to  arrange  them 
into  objective  exercises.  The  highly  significant  characteristic 
which  differentiates  the  mature  writer  from  the  inexperienced 
and  immature  is  his  accurate  use  of  words  and  his  correct  use  of 
idioms  and  idiomatic  grammatical  forms.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
term  ’’mature"  is  here  used  with  no  reference  to  age,  except  as 
age  may  be  incidental  to  maturity  in  expression.  The  young  son 
of  the  minister  or  teacher  who  has  heard  nothing  but  the  finest 
Engli  h  during  his  few  years  of  age  may  evidence  greater  maturity 
in  his  expression  than  the  average  middle-aged  plumber. 

Acting  upon  the  assumption  that  this  diff erentation  in 
the  employment  of  forms  and  idioms  bears  a  direct  relationship 
to  maturity  in  expression,  three  exercises  were  constructed. 

Section  (a)  tested  appreciation  of  harmony,  ihythm,  rhyme 
and  fitness  of  meaning,  of  groups  of  words. 

Section  (b)  tested  the  ability  of  the  student  to  recognize 
sentences,  clauses,  and  phrases. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  ability 
to  construct  a  grammatical  sentence,  or  to  recognize  one  properly 
constructed,  is  by  no  means  simple  or  unanalyzable.  It  Is,  in  fact. 


(29) 


a  highly  specialized  skill,  involving  mature  mental  powers  of 

analysis,  discrimination,  co  iparison,  and  synthesis.  A  recognition 
of  the  unitary  character  of  the  single  sentence  and  its  inalienable 
right  to  independence  constitute  what  teachers  call  ** sentence- 
sense.”  This  "sentence- sense”  is  a  quality  difficult  to  define, 
and  difficult  to  teach;  yet  it  is  the  very  foundation  upon  which 
all  written  language  is  based. 


Section  (b)  is  designed  to  test  this  sentence-sense 
as  an  indispensible  part,  and  a  significant  measure  of  general 
composition  ability. 


♦ 


Section  (c)  tested  the  ability  of  the  student  to  grasp 
the  exact  shade  of  meaning  of  certain  commonly  misused  words. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  no  inviolable  stand¬ 
ard  of  usage  in  the  English  language,  and  that  some  of  the  local¬ 
isms,  idioms  or  provincialisms  here  counted  incorrect,  form  a 
regular  part  of  the  oral  usage  of  some  teachersoof  English;  yet 
the  only  standard  justifiable,  that  set  by  the  best  speakers  and 
writers  of  the  present  time,  would  condemn  all  the  expressions 
here  counted  wrong • 

In  this  exercise  the  student  must  indicate  which  expres¬ 
sion  he  judges  to  be  correct  by  crossing  out  the  incorrect  word  or 
words . 


In  Part  fH* ,  an  attempt  was  made  to  test  the  amount 
cf  understanding  of  the  devices  used  by  skilled  writers. 

In  Section  (a)  the  student  gives  an  indication  of  his 
analytical  and  synthetic  power  in  composition  by  sorting  out  and 
reorganizing  the  given  composition  plan.  This  question  was  given 
with  much  success  in  the  1933  B.  C.  Matriculation  Examinations. 

In  Sections  (b)  and  (c)  the  student  indicates  his 
familiarity  with  and  understanding  of  the  current  business  and 


(30) 


social  usage  in  letter  writing. 

In  Section  (d)  is  tested  the  student's  knowledge  of 
the  formal  devices  underlying  the  construction  of  clear,  fore- 
ful  and  euphonious  sentences. 

A  reproduction  of  the  complete  test  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  mimeographed  and  distributed  to  the  teachers  is 
found  on  the  following  pages. 


» 


* 


•> 


SCALE  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF 


SPECIFIC  ERRORS  IN  WRITTEN 


C«  '  :I7ICIT. 


Devised  by 

V.  illiara  A,  Plentierleith9 
Inspector  of  Schools. 

• ouce  Coupe,  B«  C. 


Name 

Grade 

Age 

School 

City 


y  eery  * 

Date  of  Examination 


Part 

Score 

A 

n 

i 

B 

/"I 

D 

i 

!  ; 

S 

!  j 

.  J  . . 

F 

G 

H 

ft 

Total 

~f~  | 

Grading 
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I  ART  'A* 1.  CAPIT ALIZAT ION. 


P1RECTIQRS  t  Xii  many  lines  of  the  following  passage  there  are 
errors  in  capitalization  which  you  must  try  to  discover.  Read 
each  line  carefully  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a  word  that 
should  be  capitalized.  If  there  is,  underline  the  letter  of  the 
word  that  should  be  capitalized;  also  write  ohe  letter  that  should 
be  capitalized  in  the  brackets  at  the  right  of  the  line  in  which 
you  made  the  correction. 

EXAMPLE i  Where  is  nancy?  (N) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 


(  ) 

(  ) 
(  ) 


( 


( 


1663  east  First  Street, 

Vancouver,  B.  C., 
november  12,  1934. 

my  dear  Uncle  John, 

we  know  that  you  are  always  interested  in  us. 

i  am,  therefore,  writing  to  tell  you  about  a  ski-ing 
party  which  we  had  last  Saturday. 

We  were  all  to  meet  at  the  lord  kitchener  school 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  However,  some  of  the  boys 
were  late,  so  our  teacher,  hr.  anderson,  read  us  some 
chapters  from  "treasure  island";  arid  one  of  the  girls 
recited  a  piece  of  poetry  from  "The  lady  of  the  lake", 
beginning  with  the  line: 

"the  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  its  fill". 

When  everybody  had  arrived,  we  piled  into  ford 
trucks  that  were  waiting  to  take  us  to  grouse  mountain. 

On  the  wa  we  sang  songs  and  told  stories  and 
stamped  our  feet  on  the  floor  of  the  truck  to  keep  our¬ 
selves  w arm.  Everyone  was  having  a  good  time  except  a  french  (  ) 


) 

) 

(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


boy  who  kept  repeating,  "my  skis  are  lost  I" 

After  an  hour  of  winding  up  the  mountain  side  we 
saw  the  union  jack  flying  from  the  hotel  at  the  summit. 

When  we  reached  the  hotel  yard  we  found  out  that  the 
liberals  and  elks  were  giving  a  party  for  the  crippled 
children. 

While  we  were  putting  on  our  skis  at  the  do  r  of  the 
hotel,  we  could  hear  thecehildren  offering  thanks  to  god 
for  the  food  which  he  was  about  to  provide. 

The  odour  of  the  food  made  us  hungry,  and  some  of  us 
thought  of  buying  our  dinner  at  the  hotel;  but  we  saw  a 
notice  on  which  was  written; 

meals 

1.  Breakfast  — »  $  .50 

2.  other  meals  -  1.00 


These  meals  were  too  expensive,  so  we  ate  the  sandwiches, 
cakes,  doughnuts,  and  other  dainties  which  our  mothers 
had  prepared  for  us. 

After  spending  the  whole  afternoon  ski-ing  on  the 
snowy  slopes  of  the  hills,  we  returned  to  town,  tired  but  (  ) 
happy.  (  ) 

How  I  will  have  to  close.  Give  my  love  to  aunt  Jane.(  ) 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


your  affectionate  nephew,  (  ) 

Bill.  (  ) 


Number  Right 
Score  is  1/3  x 


(Number 

Right) 


* 
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Part  *B *  PUNCTUA T ION . 


DIRECTIONS:  Punctuate  the  following  sentences  correctly. 
Also  place  the  punctuation  mark  (or  marks;  that  you  have 
used  in  the  brackets  at  the  right  of  each  sentence. 
EXAMPLE:  Where  are  you  going?  . (?) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


19. 

20. 


21. 


22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 


37. 

38. 

39. 


40. 


Close  your  book  . . 

We  do  not  know  where  to  look . .  ....  () 

The  train  will  arrive  at  8  p  m  tonight . .  .  .  (  ) 

Enclosed  please  find  three  dollars  fifty  ce'its  (  $350)  .(  ) 
Tttie  first  rule  in  the  book  is  written  as  follows: 

11 1  Do  not  take  your  eyes  off  the  ball.”  ......() 

She  moved  to  Toronto  Ontario  on  October  22nd  1934  .  .  ,(  ) 

He  shouted,  "Bob  get  out  of  here.” 

Tea  sugar  and  salt  are  necessities. 

Tom  Smith  the  baker  delivers  bread.  •••••••••.() 

He  could  of  course  do  it  if  he  wishes.  •.••.•••() 
Speech  is  silver  but  silence  is  golden. 

The  Province  of  British  Columbia  which  we  are  going  to 
study  is  very  rich  in  minerals . 

Yours  sincerely 

John  Smith . 

Bill  said  "Where  are  you  going?" 

Why  I  knew  that  long  ago .  .  ...........  •  .  .  (  ) 

Resolved  that  Canada  should  be  under  a  dictator.  .  .  .  (  ) 
Because  he  had  broken  his  leg  on  his  way  to  the  station 
he  had  to  be  taken  home  in  a  taxi.  ..••••••••() 

Much  drill  must  be  given  on  the  four  simple  rules  of 
Arithmetic  5  namely  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 

I  i  '  ..‘II  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  9  .  a  .  9  e  .  9  #  9  O  .  9  9  .  (  J 

The  Clarke  &  Stuart  Company,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Gentlemen  «.ooo.9..o«c() 

Please  sehd  me  the  following 
1  football  cover, 

1  football  bladder. 


The  Ten  Commandments  are  part  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  Com 
mandment  beginning  "Remember  the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep  It 

Holy,  - "  is  very  important. 

The  train  arrives  tonight  at  six- thirty,  or  at  630  p.m.  (  ) 
He  is  weak  in  several  subjects  namely,  history,  geography 
'.'\nd  literature »  ...................(J 

Speech  is  silver  silence  is  golden. 

He  said,  Monarchy  is  the  best  form  of  government.  ...  (  ) 

I  have  spent  many  happy  hours  reading  The  Lady  of  the 

Lake  .  ©*0©0«.00©0.®0..  90. 

Electricians  sometimes  call  electricity  juice.  ..«.() 
It  is  ten  o  clock.  ..............o..  (  ') 

The  cats  name  is  Tabby.  . (  ) 

Its  never  too  late  to  mend.  •••••••.•••..() 

Mind  your  p  s  and  q  s  .  ...............  (  ) 

She  sells  ladies  hats.  ............... 

The  sun  is  shining  on  the  snow,  making  many  fan 

tastic  changes  in  our  field.  .  .  .  ...  (  ) 

He  was  a  kind  hearted  brother  in  law.  •••••••••() 

Will  it  be  fjossible  for  you  to  come 

When  it  stops  raining  if  it  ever  does  stop  I  shall  go 

to  . jdi-sonton  o  ............  .9..  «...  (  j 

Hush  he1  s  c  o .  iiij  «  •e9999.c99.69.090  (/ 

How  I  hate  him  .  .0.9.9 

He  is  a  hard  1  orker  as  I  have  already  told  you 5  but  he 
is  wearing  himself  down.  ........  .......(  ) 

Enclosed  find  three  dollars  63.00.  ......  ®  ..(  } 


Number  Right  __________ . __ 

Score  is  1/4  x  _______  (Number 

Right) 


! 


/ 
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PART  lCt  SPELLING . 

(Section  *  A1 , ) 

DIRhCTIbNJ:  In  the  blank  s.ace  in  'the  fifth  column  of  each  line 
supply  a  word  whose  meaning  i  suggested  by  the  three  words 
which  ^recede,  and  whose  first  two  letters  are  given  in 
column  four.  Do  the  easy  ones  first;  then  go  back  and  finish 

the  rest. 

IXAI  i  LE:  eventually  ultimately  at  last  fi-  finally. 


1. 

November 

December 

January 

Fe- 

2. 

silent 

still 

peaceful 

qu- 

3. 

sixteen 

seventeen 

eighteen 

ni- 

4. 

sixth 

seventh 

eighth 

ni- 

5. 

spelling 

punctuation 

com,  os it ion 

gr- 

6. 

profession 

work 

occupation 

bu- 

7. 

startled 

amazed 

astonished 

SU¬ 

8. 

sermon 

talk 

address 

SP" 

9, 

detach 

sever 

sunder 

se- 

10. 

scoundrel 

rogue 

rascal 

vi- 

• 

H 

H 

companioh 

chum 

acquaintance 

xr- 

12. 

glow ing 

beaming 

gleaming 

sh- 

(Section  lBt.) 

DIRECT r. NS;  Insert  the  missing  letter  or  letters  in  the  spaces 
left  in  the  following  words. 

;XAi  ?LE:  "vjind. . .  .wM  --  Mwindowtf 


1. 

harmfy . . 

13. 

14 . 

Tj.  .  d  . . 

....  sue • 

2  4 

proc . .  od. 

ir  9  ♦  •  *  • 

sep.  • 

. . . . . .rate. 

3. 

app. . . .tine. 

15. 

arg . . . 

4. 

misch . v.  • .  •  «s« 

18. 

occur. 

A  0  A  A  »  Q  SIC  Q  4 

5. 

X  hi  *  •  A  A  L  X  1  • 

17. 

•  •  ® 

«  A  a  »  v  r*  A.  © 

6  • 

found . y. 

18  • 

3UCC . . 

7. 

exe . . . d. 

19. 

dec . . . 

o 

o  • 

20. 

forf . . 

Q  O  9-0  C  6 

w  • 

superintend . . .  .t. 

21. 

bel  . . 

. 

communit .......... s . 

22. 

bes  . . 

11. 

ba . elor. 

23. 

g . 

12. 

vail .  .  .  . . s . 

24. 

p  •  • » • » 

cemeal. 

number  Right,  Section  *A* 
Number  Right,  Section  *B’ 
Total 


Score  1/3  x  (total 


r 
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'  ART  *  D* 


SYNTAX. 


*  > 


DIRECTIONS:  At  the  end  of  each  sentence  underline  the  word, 
or  expression,  of  the  two  in  the  brackets  that  vou  would  use 
to  com  lete  the  sentence. 

EXAto  LEs  He  .  coming.  '  (ain’t,  Isn’ t) 

1.  The  Indian  was  sent  to  prison  when  . was  c  t.  (it,  he) 


is  an  industrious  child. 


2.  John  studies . 

3.  It  is  . 

4.  He  stole  the  apples;  I  saw  him  thke  ..... 

5.  It  is  a  secret  between  you  and  . 

6.  e  did  not  like  . getting  the  prize. 

7.  The  men .  ill. 

8.  She  was  dressed . . 

9.  I  wish  to  stand  .......  sing  correctly. 


Che,  she) 

(I,  me) 

.  (they,  them) 

(I,  me) 

(him,  his) 

(is,  (ire) 

(beautiful , beautiful!^ 
(and,  for  to) 


10.  .The  farmers  grew  less  wheat  than  was  needed.  . . . . 

they  received  a  good  rice  for  it.  (Therefore,  since) 


11 . .  .apples  are  good. 

12.  He  lived  in  .....  hotel. 

13.  The  secretary .  treasurer  are  away, 


(Them,  Those) 
(a,  an) 

(and,  and  the) 


14.  Knowing  the  bridge  was  weak,  (it .was .useless,  we  did  not  cross) 

15.  to  anted:  Man  (to  milk  cow  with  a  Ford,  with  a  Ford  to  milk  cow). 

16.  He  promised  (to  settle  promptly j  to  promptly  settle). 


17.  The  . . ...boys  won  the  prizes, 

18.  I  feel  very  . . .  today. 

19.  I  .........  scarcely  believe  it. 

20.  Neither  Tom  nor  John . .  sixteen. 

21.  Tom  and  John . .  there. 

22.  I  will . ..you  not  to  fight. 

23.  I  cut  .... _ 

24 .  to here  are  you 

25 .  He  . . to  have  gone . 


(first  two,  two  first) 
(happy,  ha  pily) 

(can,  can’t) 

(is,  are) 

(was,  were) 

(teach,  learn) 

(me,  myself) 

(going,  going  to) 
(shouldn’t  ought,  ought  not) 


Number  Right 
Number  .  .rong 


Score,  Number  Right  minus 
Number  to  rong 


- 


.ET  »  . 


DICTION . 


Section  t  \>. 

DIRECTIONS :  Use  the  correct  form  of  the  verb  given  in  the 
brackets  in  each  of  the  following  sentences. 
,XAi-  PLE:  Last  week  he  (go)  ..went...  to  church. 


1.  Last  Thursday  the  high  diver  (dive)  . from  the  100’  tower* 

2.  I  read  that  three  sailors  were  (drown)  . in  Lake  Superior. 


3.  She  has  (lie)  . . . in  bed  all  day. 

4.  He  had  deliberately  (lie)  . to  the  teacher. 

5.  The  hen  (lay)  . six  eggs  last  week. 

6.  'The  stag  at  eve  had  (drink)  . its  fill. 

7.  Last  Friday  he  (drag)  . . her  around  the  room. 

8.  He  (bring)  . me  to  the  dance  last  night. 

9.  Last  year  they  (climb)  . .  tystery  Mountain. 

10.  Three  years  in  succession  he  had  (swim)  . . .the  rapids. 

Section  ’B*. 

DIRECTIONS!  Cross  out  the  incorrect  word  in  each  of  the  following 
sentences. 

EXAMPLE:  He  (bursty  teupsted)  his  balloon. 


1.  He  ("isn’t",  "is”)  no  hero. 

2.  That  is  the  boat  ("who”,  ’’which”)  sank. 

3.  This  is  the  man  (’’who”,  "which”)  gave  me  the  dollar. 

4.  That  is  the  (“smaller”,  ’’smallest”)  of  the  two  apples. 

5.  That  is  the  (“brightest”,  "brighter”)  of  the  three  girls. 

6.  I  am  determined  that  I  ("shall",  "will")  find  him. 

7.  It  ("will”,  “shall”)  rain  tomorrow. 

8.  Where  (“shall",  "will")  we  see  you? 

9.  I  hid  as  soon  as  I  ("saw",  "sees")  him. 

10.  I  think  I  know  the  mean  (“who",  "whom")  you  mean. 

11.  He  has  ("gone",  ’’went”)  away. 

12.  Her  finger  was  ("broke",  “broken"). 

13.  Mother  has  (“wrote”,  “written")  to  her. 

14.  Teacher  has  ("rang”,  “rung”)  the  bill. 

15.  The  Shamrock  was  (“beat”,  "beaten"). 

16.  He  never  (“done",  "did”)  it. 

17.  The  man  ("digged”,  "dug")  the  grave. 

18.  He  had  ("ate",  "eaten")  all  the  pies. 

19.  The  water  has  ("rose",  "riseii")  three  feet. 

20.  She  ("stood”,  "standed")  near  the  window. 


Section  ’ A*  Number  Right  _____ 
Section  *B*  Number  Right  _____ 

Total  Right  ______ 

Score  1/2  x  _ _ (Total 

Right) 
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A!\T  PA.lv \GR/v  K.r:n. 

election  1  ' . 


DIBkCTIwKS:  Put  a  check  mark  (  /  )  after  each  correct  statement 
and  a  cross  (.  x  )  after  each.  Incorrect  statement  in  the 
following  list* 

PXAi.  ohb:  (1)  The  first  word  of  every  paragraph  begins  on  a 

new  line  .  .*1/) 

(2)  A  declarative  sentence  asks  a  question  .  .  K  x  ) 


1.  The  first  line  of  the  opening  paragraph  should  begin  at 

the  margin  •  . . i  ) 

2.  The  first  line  of  each  succeeding  paragraph  should  be 

indented  about  one  inch . *  *  {  ) 

3*  Ambiguity  is  an  aid  in  securing  clearness  of  Imagery  •  (  ) 

4.  icach  paragraph  should  deal  with  one  division  of  the 

story  .  •  , . .  . . .  .  . . {  ) 

5*  Redundancy  should  be  employed  to  obtain  paragraph  unity.  I  ) 

6.  .very  sentence  in  a  paragraph  should  be  related  to  the 

main  paragraph  topic  .  ...............  (  ) 

7.  Paragraphs  are  -often  connected  to  one  another  by  using 

such  words  os;  "However” ,  ”T1  r*«w*  "So” ,  etc.  ♦  .  (  ) 

8.  Coherence  deals  with  the  logical  expression  of  thought. (  ) 

9.  The  words  of  each  speaker  should  be  laced  in  a  separate 

paragraph.  .  ...  .  .»•••».»•(  ) 

10.  Tautology  is  a  method  of  securing  emphasis.  ) 

11.  L'he  .  lain  thought  of  a  paragraph  is  often  expressed  in 

a  topic  sentence  .  .  .......  {  ) 

12.  Coherence  can  be  often  omitted  in  effective  composition 

writing  .  . . .  (  ) 

13.  rolixity  is  ne  of  -he  best  moans  of  securing  concise** 

1  -OSS  «a*«.  ft.  *C,  } 

14.  Sentences  within  the  paragraph  cm  be  unified  by  the 

re  -tit ion  of  express ive  words  and  by  pronominal  refer enc-  . .  {  ) 


Section  M 1 . 

DIP  The  following  paragraph  is  incoherent  because  the 

sente  ™'™  arranged  in  their  j  r  r.  Indicate 

the  order  in  \  iiich  the  sentences  should  be  arranged  by 
: lacing  the  number  ”1” ,  "2”,  ”3” ,  etc •  in  the  brackets  in  front 
of  the  sentei.ee,  in  the  order  that  you  w  uld  use  each. 


(  )  The  summarizing  sentence  kelps  to  frame  the  paragraph!  but  it 
also  enforces  the  main  idea.  (  )  It-  should  snap  the  whip. 

i  )  uifc  to  ic  sente  ,ce,  for  example,  serves  both  purposes*  ' 

(  )  Usually,  what  one  dees  to  secure  unity  will  also  secure  emphasis. 

V  )  Since  the  em  is  the  more  effective  position,  this  summar¬ 
izing  sentence  ought  to  be  >hrased  very  forcefully.  (  )  The 
same  may  be  a  id  of  the  summarizing  sentence.  {  )  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  emphasis  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  rinciple  of 
unity. 


Section  ’A1  Number  Right  _ 

Section  tB1  Humber  R  ght  _ _ _ 

Total  mi 

(.  u  bo: 

Bi0  1  t 


Score  1/3  x 


<- 
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PART  »G«  MATvuXT  OF  EX! RK331  ‘.N, 

Section  1  A, 1  * 


) 


) 


DlIiXTXOEGi  Wherever  a  choice  is  offered  in  the  following 
passage,  pick  out  the  word  that  is  best  suited  to  the  line* 
rite  that  word  on  the  pro  »( r  line  in  column  X  at  the  right. 

In  column  Y  shov.  the  0 :  :  ;F  reason  for  your  choice  by  putting 
down  ("a’),  for  correctness  of  metre 5  ( "b" )  ,  for  harmony  of 
sound  apart  from  metre;  C  1  c** )  9  for  fitness  of  meaning;  (**&”) , 
for  fitness  of  rhyme. 

The  first  >o  iak  is  answered  for  you  as  an  example* 

~T~  ' Y 11 

1.  The  fair  (zephyr,  wind,  breeze)  blew,  breeze  (b) 

2.  The  (filmy,  white,  creamy)  foam  flew, 

3*  The  furrow  followed  (too,  freely,  free) 

4,  (You,  we,  they)  were  the  first, 

5.  That  ever  (crashed,  broke,  burst) 

6*  Into  that  (death-like,  silent,  quiet)  sea 

7.  The  western  wave  was  all  (lit  up,  in  red,  aflame) 

8.  The  day  was  (nearly,  well  nigh,  almost)  done, 

3.  Almost  upon  the  (western,  eastern,  northern)  wag©, 

10.  (Sat,  lay,  rested)  the  broad  bright  sun. 

-•  c  c  trrotr^'H — 


■  J ;  In  front  of  each  of  the  following  writes  ("1  8"),  if 
it  is  a  sentence;  ("2  S"),  if  it  is  two  sentences;  ( WC" %  if  it  is 
a  clause;  ("  P") ,  if  it  is  a  phrase;  ("Xw),  if  it  is  none  of  these* 
SXAfPLEs  C’il.Sv)  He  comes  to  town. 


1.  . . . .Where  are  you  going? 

2  . .  here  you  are  going. 

3  . .  there  he  had  gone. 

4.  ......  Picked  it  up. 

5.  .......  She  is  a  Russian  she  liv 

6*  ......  I  iixe  00  skate  I  like  t 


7.  .....In  the  school  house. 

8.  ....  I  decided  not  to  go. 

9.  ....  In  the  springtime . 

10  •  o . •  Wh en  it ' s  * s pr ing . 

in  Russia., 
ski « 


Section  !0T . 

<:>  i  c  :  :■  d:  Cross  out  the  incorrect  form  In  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  pairs. 

'IXA*  •  h  >:  His  cheque  Is  "worthless")  * 

1.  She  made  some  ("delightful" ,  "delicious")  marmalade. 

2.  He  was  ("mad  at" ,  "angry  with")  John. 

3.  nothin/,  im  rtant  ( "trans  -ired^,  "Occurred**}  at  the  meeting* 
4*  The  fire  didn’t  ("hurt,  "damage")  the  skating  rink* 

5*  He  has  a  ("lot",  "great  deal")  of  homework  to  do. 

6*  This  is  a  ("healthy",  "healthful")  climate. 

7.  He  ("shot  nearly",  "nearly  shot")  one  hundred  ducks. 

3*  I  beg  to  differ  ("from",  "with")  you  upon  that  point, 
i,  1  must  part  ("with",  "from")  him  tomorrow* 

1C.  Try  (" an  * ,  "to")  do  better. 

11.  He  was  ("s  rt  of*’,  " somewhat" )  slow  at  his  work, 
if  .  he  didn’t  even  ("s*  spicion"*  "suspect")  a  plot. 

13.  You  are  ("liable",  "likely" 5  to  freeze  your  feet. 

14.  He  wouldn't  ("leave",  "let")  me  have  my  book. 

15.  He  ("got",  "step*,  edM)  off  on  the  wrong  foot. 

16.  I  can  go  no  ("further",  "farther"). 

17.  She  is  a  poor  ("widow  woiaan" ,  %idoww)  * 


Total  R it,  Section  5  g 
Total  Right,  Section  *R} 
Total  Right,  Section  *C* 

Total 


we®*'-'* 


(Total  Eight) 


Score  1/3  x 


* 
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PART  ,Ht  CO  ^  T  SUBJECT  ATTER . 

Section  *  A* . 


DIRECTIONS:  Below  is  a  list  of  topics  which  will,  when  properly 

arranged,  form  the  plan  for  an  essay.  You  are  required  to  rearrange 
these  topics  in  their  proper  order.  It  is  not  necessary  to  rewrite 
the  topics.  T  erely  indicate  the  position  of  each  by  using  the 
number  that  precedes  it,  and  piecing  this  number  on  the  proper  line 
of  the  plan  that  follows  the  list.  The  five  main  headings  should 
be  placed  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5;  the 
sub-headings  should  be  placed  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  letters 
a,  b ,  c ,  d,  etc . 

jJXALPLEi  The  topic  marked  6  in  the  list  will  be  the  first 
paragraph  in  the  completed  outline;  therefore,  "6"  is  placed  on  the 
line  opposite  paragraph  1  (in  the  plan  given  below  the  list). 


How  to  Write  an  Essay. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6* 

V  7. 


9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


Ye  must  include  everything  that  is  relevant  in  the  plan. 
Observing  the  object  occasionally  helps  us  get  material. 

e  then  arrange  our  items  in  logical  order. 

Then  we  make  a  fair  copy  of  the  essay  as  revised. 

Vs/e  finally  make  our  different  headings  and  sub-headings 
parallel  in  form. 

In  the  writing  of  an  essay  there  are  four  stages  to 
consider. 

We  next  group  together  the  items  that  are  related  together 
in  thought. 

V  e  then  revise  what  we  have  written. 

Then  we  make  a  formal  plan. 

Thinking  is  also  a  good  way  to  gather  material. 

And  last  we  proceed  to  the  actual  writing  of  the  essay. 
Discussing  the  subject  sometimes  aids  in  getting  material. 
Next  we  organize  our  material. 

Reading  is  perhaps  the  best  way  to  gether  material. 

We  must  then  select  what  we  need  from  the  material  that  we 
have  gathered. 

we  must  gather  our  material. 

Items  that  are  irrelevant  must  be  struck  out. 

We  first  make  a  rough  copy. 


¥ 

KXA.  i-'LIii 


Paragraph  1 

2  . 


3  . 

4  o 


PLAN. 


•  o  •  ©  • 


6 


© 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 
<d) 


9  «  «  «  •  0  9 
«  O  0  O  9  0  0 
0  9  0  0  0  9  0 


•  ©  •  O  *  ©  • 


•  ©••©©•©co 

(a)  ..««.«  o 

(b)  ......  . 


9990909000 


(b)  ......  . 

(c)  . 

•  o  ©  9  o  ©  e 


© 


o  © 


e 


5 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 


* 


Comprehension  of  ub.;oct>  at  tor,  cur.-tinu  et.1 

Section  in*. 


;;CTJ  '  ;>  Delo  e re  oorae  expressions  com -only  used  in 
wri ting  bus ine,  s  «•:«*■.  social,  or  IHendly,  letters.  In  the 
brackets  in  front  of  each  ex  res© ion  writ©  (  R")*  if  the 
ex  ression  is  u3«d  in  a  business  letter,  or  ("F"),  if  the 
expression  is  used  in  a  friendly  letter. 

DCAttPMSi  Deal*  Sirs 

( f,Fw )  l  y  dear  Sister, 


1.  I  )  Gentlemen* 

2.  (  )  Dearest, 

3.  (  )  Dear  Jack, 

4.  (  )  Sincerely, 

5.  (  )  Sirs 


IP  CTi.  TPs  Waae, 


6.  (  )  •:  /  dear  Sin 

7.  (  )  Yours  truly, 

B.  (  )  Sincerely  yours, 
9.  (  )  Cordially  yours, 
Id.  (  )  Fait  fully  yours, 

ectioii  *c* . 


in  order,  the  arts  of  a  friendly  letter. 


(1)  . . .  (3) 

(2)  . ....  (4) 

(6)  . . . . 


■>J  ,  CTi-  '  .a  In  the  left-hand  column  below  is  iven  a  list 
of  the  lift  or  tarn,  .arts  (and  figures)  of  speech •  In  the 
right-hand  colu  n  is  a  list  of  underlined  examples  of  these 
parts  of  a  eech.  The  t.o  column©  do  not  match.  In.  order 
to  i natch  the  exa  p  c  with  the  correct  art  of  s  each,  follow 
directions  given  below, 

1.  Look  at  the  left-hand  column  to  find  the 

L 

E.  Then  look  do un  the  ri;iht-h&ikdl  eolumn  until 
to  the  underl  ine*  .  1 

the  word  J 

3.  f-'ext  p..sce  the  mg*  er  of  the  part  of  speech, 

(In  the  above  example,* this  would  be  H V* )  in  the  brackets  after 
the  example.  (The  tt lrf  is  -at  in  the  bracket©  after  the  ex«a  le, 

VohnM.) 


aria  (or  r'h '  rea)  of  eech. 


V.Vl.  i  .  t;..; . 


1. 
a. 
3. 
4  • 

7. 


L  e 

ID. 

11 . 

13. 


A  proper  noun 

. ,  active  in  cot  .  re  degree 
m  adverb  in  superlative  degree 
A  common  noun 
A  simile 
An  infinitive 
an  alliteration 
v  ver  in  the  past  tense 
A  preposition 
A  metaphor 
4  personal  pronoun 
A  verb  in  the  present  tense 
\  conjunction 


most  slowly  C  ) 

house  C  ) 

stood i  ©coo  oat  (  ) 

^ou1 rre htirlc i- .  (  ) 

"""*  (!) 

m  < } 

me  (  ; 

y.o la  ax.  silver  -  (  ) 

m  the  hill  C  ) 

.poeo  C  ) 

wKyte  as  snow  (  ) 

to  see  (  ) 

aT  .  or  C  } 


Section  *A*  Hte \.-ber  Bight 
Section  *n  •  fltasfcer  Bight 
Section  *c*  Iteber  night 

Section  ’P’  ]  t  A  ip:  it  . 

Total  _ _ _____ 

Score  1/4,  x  (TotaL 


- 


t 

V 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  ADMINISTERING  THE  TEST 


On  the  following  pages  will  be  found  the 
key  to  the  several  parts  of  the  test. 

All  tests  are  scored  on  a  point  basis.  The 
answer  is  either  all  right  or  all  wrong.  If  the  answer 
is  all  right,  one  point  is  given  for  it.  If  any  part 
of  the  answer  is  wrong,  no  credit  is  given. 

The  weighting  of  the  scores  is  carried  out  by 
following  the  directions  given  on  the  score  key. 

This  test  is  not  a  speed  test  but  a  power 
test.  For  the  above  reason  the  pupils  may  have  as  long 
as  they  need  to  complete  each  exercise. 

It  usually  has  been  found  most  convenient  to 
give  the  first  four  parts  of  the  test  during  a  forty-five 
minute  period,  and  the  last  four  parts  of  the  test  during 
some  other  forty-five  minute  period. 


i 


' 
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ANSWER  KEY  (Page  1) 

FOR 

TEST  ON  CLAS  1-'  C  v_  i  !C3  ERRORS  IN  CO  TI<  . 


N.B.  The  answers  on  this  sheet  are  so  spaced  that  they  match  the 
test  exercises.  By  folding  along  the  vertical  lines,  each 
answer  may  be  brought  close  to  the  test  exercise  when 


A 

B 

Line  1. 

E 

1. 

book. 

(.) 

2. 

V 

2. 

look. 

(.) 

3. 

N 

3. 

p.m. 

(.) 

• 

4. 

S3 . 50 

(.) 

4. 

M 

5. 

5 . 

tf.t 

vt 

1. 

(.) 

6. 

I 

6. 

Toronto,  22nd, 

(,) 

7. 

S 

7. 

Bob , 

(») 

8. 

LKS 

8. 

Tea, 

(,) 

9. 

— - 

9. 

Smith,  the  b aker , 

(,) 

10. 

A 

10. 

could,  of  course, 

(,) 

11. 

T1 

11. 

silver,  but 

(,) 

it.  • 

LL 

Columbia,  whrch  - 

13. 

study, 

(?) 

14. 

T 

13. 

sine erely, 

15. 

F 

(s) 

16. 

GM 

14. 

said, 

(,) 

17. 

— 

15. 

why, 

(,} 

.Lu- /  « 

-  - 

16. 

Resolve, 

(,) 

19. 

F 

17. 

station, 

20. 

M 

(,) 

21. 

—  - 

18. 

22. 

UJ 

namely, 

23. 

— 

(.) 

C  j4  . 

LE 

19. 

25. 

-  ~ 

Gentlemens 

(0 

26. 

-- 

20. 

followings 

(I) 

27, 

G 

28 . 

H 

29. 

-  - 

21. 

30. 

-- 

beginnings 

31. 

— 

(s) 

32. 

M 

22, 

6  s  30 

(0 

33  • 

23. 

subjects  5 

34. 

0 

(?) 

35. 

— 

24. 

silver?, 

(?) 

36. 

— 

26. 

n  Monarchy  —  —  government" 

(") 

37. 

26. 

r,T he  Lady  -  - - -  -  - — - 

38. 

Lake" 

(K) 

39. 

-  - 

27. 

"juice" 

(") 

40. 

— 

28. 

o?  clock 

r) 

41. 

A 

29. 

cat  *  s 

c}) 

• 

30. 

It’s 

o 

42. 

Y 

31 . 

p’s,  qjs 

(») 

32 . 

ladies  * 

(•) 

43. 

-- 

33. 

f  an- 

tastie 

(-) 

34. 

kind-nearted  brother- in-1 m 

(-5 

35. 

come? 

(?) 

36. 

-if  it  ever  does  stop- 

<-> 

37. 

Hush  \ 

(  V) 

38. 

him  l 

(  !) 

39. 

las  - you) 

(()) 

40. 

(3.00) 

(()) 

if 


24 
3 

Maximum  Score  8 


Divide  by 


Total 

Divide  by 


4 


Maximum  Score  io 


- 
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:\!  1..3R  KEY.  ( Page  2)  . 


C 

C,  conti'  ued. 

D 

Section  *A'. 

1. 

February 

1. 

he 

2. 

quiet 

2. 

he 

3. 

nineteen 

3. 

I 

/ 

4. 

ninth 

4. 

them 

5. 

grammar 

5. 

me 

6. 

business 

| 

6. 

his 

7. 

surprised 

7. 

are 

k. 

speech 

8. 

beautifully 

9. 

separate 

| 

9. 

and 

10. 

villain 

10. 

Therefore 

11. 

friend 

11. 

Those 

12. 

shining 

12. 

a 

Section  ’B*. 

13. 

and  the 

1. 

harmfu  (  1) . 

13. 

p  (ur)  sue. 

14. 

we  did  not  cross 

2. 

proc  (ee)  d. 

14. 

sep  (a)  rate. 

15. 

with  a  Ford  to  milk  cow  ,\ 

3. 

app(e)  tite 

15. 

arg  (u)  ment 

16. 

to  settle  promptly 

4. 

misch  (ie)  v  (ou)  s 

16 . 

occur  (re)  nee 

17. 

first  two 

5. 

fu  (1)  fil 

17. 

tar  (if)  f 

18. 

happy 

6. 

found  (ar)  y 

18  o 

succ  (ee)  d 

19. 

can 

7. 

exe  (ee)  d 

19. 

dec  (ei)  ve 

20. 

is 

8. 

a  (cqu)  aintance 

20. 

forf  (ei)  t 

2 1  • 

were 

9. 

superintend  (en)  t 

21. 

i 

bel  (ie)  ve 

22* 

teach 

10. 

com. unit  (ie)  s 

ps. 

bes  (ie)  ge 

|  a  3 » 

myself 

11. 

ba  (ch)  elor 

p3  • 

g  (ua)  rdian 

24. 

going 

12. 

vail  ley)  s 

p  (ie)  cemeal 

S25. 

ought  not 

Total  Right 
Divide  by 
Haximum  Score 


36 

3 

12 


Total  Eight  35 

Eights  minus  wrongs 

,  aximum  Score  25 


•  .  .  ( 


K 


G 


Section 


•  A  » 


k.  • 


Section  f  V1 . 


1.  dived 

.  i 

3.  lain 

4.  lied 
5 •  laid 

o •  drunk 
7 .  dragged 
8 •  brought 
9.  climbed 
1G  •  swiau 


1. 


9 

C.f  0 


1C  . 

ill* 

1 12. 

1 13. 

j 

|  14. 

I 


/ 


✓ 

3.  x 

. 


v 

X 

y 


5. 

6. 

7. 

/ 

8.  y 

9. 


J 

X 

/ 

X 

X 

/ 


faction  V\* . 

1.  breeze 

2.  white 

3.  free 

4.  we 

6.  burst 

6.  silent 

7 .  aflame 

8.  well  nigh 

9.  western 

10.  rested 


ejection  ’  * 


Y 

Cb) 

(a) 

(b) 
Cb) 
(d) 

(c) 

(b) 

(c) 

C  a) 


1. 

to  « 

3« 
4 « 
5. 
o. 


1  3. 
C. 

c. 

X. 

2  S. 

2  3. 


f  ?. 

&  • 
9. 

j  10. 


r. 

1  ^ 

. 

c. 


Section  *v.  1 . 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

9 

. 

14. 

R 

..i-O  « 
16 . 

17. 

18. 

1  . 

20. 


is 

which 

who 

smaller 

bri,  hteat 

will 

will 

shall 

saw 

whom 

gone 

broken 

written 

rung 

beaten 

did 

dug 

eaten 

risen 

stood 


action  *;  3 


Line 


1 

2 

3 

4 
o 
6 
7 


(5) 
{?: 

(3) 

(2) 

(6) 

(4) 

Cl) 


Jecti on 


i  f*  t 


1. 

2. 

3. 
<&  . 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

lv » 

11. 

12  a 

13. 

14  a 

1  JK 

A.'.'  e 

16. 
1? . 


delicious 

angry  with 

occurred 

damage 

great  deal 

healthful 

shoe,  nearly 

with 

from 

to 

somewhat 

suspect 


let 

s  to  -  ed 
farther 

w  Mow 


tal  Rights  30 

vide  by  2 

xiraum  core  15 


Total  i  :bts  «- 
•ivide  by 

1.  core  ^ 


Total  Rights 
Divide  by 
uxli  .;u  e  re 


36 

6 

12 
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AB3WBB  KKY.  ( Paj;e  4.) 


Section  'B1. 


5 


1. 

(b) 

6. 

lb) 

2. 

If) 

:  7. 

lb) 

3. 

(f) 

8. 

If) 

4. 

if) 

9. 

(f) 

5. 

(b) 

!  10. 

(b) 

Section  ’C*. 

1.  Reading  3. 

2 .  Salu tat ion ' 4 . 

5.  Signatu 


Section  *D*. 


* 


1. 

(3) 

2. 

(4) 

3. 

(7) 

4  * 

(10) 

5. 

(1) 

6. 

(8) 

7. 

(11) 

8  • 

(13) 

9. 

(9) 

10. 

(12) 

1.1 » 

(5) 

13 » 

(6) 

13. 

(2) 

Example 


* 


SECTIOM  'A'  , 


Paragraph  1 
2 


3 

4 

5 


, ,  6. -Example 

‘J  «  1©  If  c  * 

(a)  14  5 

Co)  10  ' 

(c )  12  ) 

(d)  2  ) 

-»  Q 

•  6  *  »  * 

(a)  15 

(b)  17 

Q 

*  O  i  C/  V  * 

l  a) 

(b)  7 

(c)  3 

(d) 

0  *  •  11  «  • 

Ca)  IS 

(b)  8 

(c)  4 


Total  Bights 

44 

Divide  by 

4 

Maximum  Score 

11 

Body 

C  omplimentary , 
*e  ( Ending y 
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*0R  I  PERPR  STI  '  ":.7  ; 


on  the  follow ing  pages  will  be  found  a  chart  indicating 
the  specific  units  tested  in  each  part.  In  reading  the  key 
for  this  chart,  the  capital  letter  denotes  the  pant  of  the 
exercise,  the  small  letter  denotes  the  section  of  the  exer¬ 
cise,  and  the  number  denotes  the  number  of  the  exercise  as 
outlined  in  the  original  list,  pages  12  to  21, 


* 
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SURVEY  CHART.  (Page  l; 


Indicating  Specific  Units  Tested  in  Each  Part 
_ or  the  Composition  Test. _ 


ii'.B.  The  specific  units  are  numbered  according  to  the  grouping 
given  on  pages  12  to  21  of  this  thesis. 


* 


A  B  ,  C 


Unit  Tested 

Unit  Tested 

Unit  Tested 

Line  1 

A.  10 

1 

.  Ea.  1 

Sec.  ’A*. 

2 

A. 4 

2 

Ba.l 

3 

A. 6 

3 

Ba.2 

1 

C.l 

4 

A. 15 

4 

Ba.4 

2 

C.l 

5 

A  .1 

5 

Ba..3 

3 

C.l 

6 

A. 11 

6 

Bb.l 

4 

C.l 

7 

A. 6 

7 

Bb.2 

5 

C.l 

8 

A. 5 

8 

Bb.3 

6 

C.l 

9 

9 

Bb.4 

7 

C.l 

10 

A. 4 

10 

Bb.5 

o 

C.l 

11 

A. 2 

11 

Bb.6 

9 

C.l 

12 

A. 2 

12 

Bb ,  7 

10 

C.l 

13 

_  _ 

13 

Bb.9 

11 

C.l 

14 

A. 3 

14 

Bb.  10 

12 

C.l 

15 

A. 4 

15 

Bb.ll 

16 

A. 4 

16 

Bb  •  12 

Sec.  »B*. 

17 

--- 

17 

Bb,  13 

18 

--- 

18 

Bb .  14 

1 

C.2 

19 

A.  12 

19 

Be .  1 

2 

C.l 

20 

A. 7 

20 

Be.  2 

3 

C.l 

21 

21 

Be. 3 

4 

C.l 

22 

A. 20 

22 

Be  .4 

5 

C.3 

23 

_  _  _ 

23 

Bd.l 

6 

C.l 

24 

A.  18 

24 

Bd.2 

7 

C.l 

25 

— — 

25 

Be » 1 

8 

C  .5 

26 

26 

Be. 2 

9 

C.l 

27 

A. 8 

27 

Be. 3 

10 

C .  6 

28 

A. 19 

28 

Bf.4 

11 

C.l 

29 

29 

Bf.l 

12 

C.7 

30 

— — 

30 

Bf.2 

13 

C.l 

31 

..  — 

31 

Bf  .3 

14 

CI1 

32 

A. 17 

32 

Bf.l 

15 

C.l 

33 

--- 

33 

Bg.l 

16 

C.l 

34 

A.  16 

34 

Bg.2 

17 

C.l 

35 

— 

35 

Bh.l 

18 

C.l 

36 

— — _ 

36 

Bi.l 

19 

C.l 

37 

-- - 

37 

Bj.2 

20 

C.l 

38 

— 

38 

Bj.l 

21 

C.l 

39 

— 

39 

Bk.l 

22 

C.l 

40 

— — — 

40 

Bk.2 

23 

Col 

41 

A. 21 

24 

C.l 

42 

A.  15 

43 

( Page  2} 


V 
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simvj'iy  hart. 

Indicating  specific  Units  Tested  in  Each  Part 
of  the  Composition  Test. 


H.B.  The  Specific  units  are  numbered  according  to  the  grouping 
given  on  ages  12  to  21  of  this  thesis. 


D 

Unit  Tested 


1. 

D.l 

2. 

D.2 

3. 

D.4 

4. 

D.3 

5. 

JD.6 

6. 

D.7 

7. 

D.8 

8. 

D.9 

9. 

D.  10 

10. 

D.  12 

11. 

D.  14 

12. 

D.  15 

13. 

D.16 

14. 

D.  17 

15. 

D.  18 

16. 

D.19 

17. 

9.20 

t— 1 
00 

6 

D.  21 

19. 

D.22 

20. 

D.23 

21. 

D.24 

22. 

D.25 

23 

D.26 

24 

D.28 

25 

D.29 

E 

Unit  Tested 
Sec .  'jV. 

1.  E.4 

2.  E.4 

3.  E.4 

4.  E.4 

5.  E.4 

6.  E.4 

7.  E.5 

8.  E.5 

9.  E.4 

10.  E.4 


Sec.  tBi . 


1. 

E.13 

2. 

E.  12 

3. 

E.  10 

4. 

E.9 

5. 

E.9 

6. 

E.8 

7. 

E.7 

8. 

E.7 

9. 

E.6 

10. 

E.10 

11. 

E.4 

12. 

E.4 

13. 

E.4 

14. 

;i  .4 

15. 

E.4 

16. 

E.4 

17. 

E.4 

18. 

E.4 

19. 

E.4 

20. 

E.4 

F 

Unit  Tested 

Sec.  'A1 . 


1. 

F.l 

2. 

F.l 

3. 

F.8 

4. 

F.3 

5. 

F.7 

6. 

F.6 

7. 

F.2 

8. 

F.8 

9. 

F.5 

10. 

F.8 

11. 

F.6 

12. 

F.8 

13. 

F.8 

14. 

F.4 

Sec . 

*3’  . 

1. 

F.4 

2. 

F.4 

3. 

F.4 

4. 

F.4 

5. 

.  - 

6. 

F.4 

7. 

F.4 
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SURVEY  CHART.  (Page  3) 

Indicating  Specific  Units  Tested  in  Each  Part 
of  the  Composition  Test.  

jn.B.  The  specific  units  are  numbered  according  to  the  grouping 
given  on  pages  12  to  21  of  this  thesis. 


G 

II 

H  (continued; 

Unit  Tested 

Unit  Tested 

Unit  Tested 

L>ec  • 

•A*  . 

Sec.  fA* . 

Sec.  'C. 

1. 

G.l 

1. 

H.4 

1. 

H.3 

2. 

G.  1 

2. 

H.4 

3. 

G.l 

3. 

H.4 

2. 

H.3 

4. 

G.l 

4. 

H.4 

5. 

G.l 

5. 

H.4 

3. 

H.3 

6. 

G.l 

6. 

H.4 

7. 

G.l 

7. 

IT. 4 

4. 

H.3 

8. 

G.l 

8. 

H.4 

9. 

G.l 

9. 

H.4 

5. 

H.3 

10. 

G.l 

10. 

H.4 

11. 

H.4 

12. 

H.4 

Sec . 

*B '  • 

13. 

H.4 

14. 

H.4 

1. 

G.3 

15. 

II.4 

2. 

G  *  3 

16. 

H.4 

3. 

G.3 

17. 

H.4 

Sec.  * D*  • 

4. 

G.3 

18. 

H.4 

5. 

G.3 

6  • 

G.3 

7. 

G.3 

1. 

H.2 

8. 

G.3 

9. 

G.3 

Sec.  'B1. 

2. 

H.2 

10. 

G.3 

3. 

H.l 

Sec . 

’C». 

1. 

H.3 

4. 

H.l 

1. 

G .  2 

2. 

H.3 

5. 

—  — — 

2, 

G  .2 

3. 

G  .2 

3. 

H.3 

6. 

H.2 

4. 

Go2 

5. 

G.2 

4. 

-H.3 

7. 

H.l 

6. 

G.2 

H.2 

7. 

G  .2 

5. 

H.3 

8 « 

8. 

G.2 

9. 

9. 

G.2 

6. 

H.3 

H.2 

10. 

G.2 

11. 

G.2 

7. 

H.3 

10. 

H.2 

12. 

G.2 

13. 

G.2 

8. 

H.3 

11. 

H.l 

14. 

G.2 

15. 

G.2 

9. 

II,  3 

12. 

H.2 

16. 

G.2 

13. 

17. 

G.2 

10. 

H.3 

H.2 
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C  !A-  TER  V. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  SCALE 

and  cop  :>srrioF  kiting. 

( a)  The  Pur'pose  of  the  Scale . 

As  was  stated  in  Chapter  I.,  and  further  developed  in 
Chapter  II.,  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  create  an 
objective  test  in  general  English  composition  ability,  and 
to  com  are  the  scores  made  on  the  test  by  a  group  of  students 
with  scores  made  by  the  same  pupils  on  a  sample  theme.  The 
degree  of  relationship  exhibited  by  the  parallel  scores  thus 
obtained  would  serve  to  indicate  the  validity  of  the  test  as  a 
measuring  instrument  of  composition  ability.  In  this  chapter 
the  data  secured  from  the  experiment  and  recorded  in  Tables  I. 
to  X.  of  the  appendix  are  subjected  to  statistical  analysis  to 
ascertain  three  important  facts t 

1)  The  coefficient  of  correlation  between  the  scores  on 
the  test  and  the  scores  assigned  the  themes. 

2)  The  reliability  of  the  coefficient  thus  obtained. 

3)  The  concomitant  factors  of  the  experiment  which  might 
influence  the  results. 

tc)  Determining  the  Coefficient  of  Correlation 

between  Scores  on  the  Test  and  Scores  Assigned 
the  Themes.  

Tables  I.  to  X.  in  the  appendix  are  all  constructed  alike 
so  that  an  explanation  of  Table  I.  will  suffice  to  make  clear 
the  arrangement  of  all  the  data.  Column  i  of  Table  I.  has  the 
heading,  "Pupil’s  Number11.  This  is  the  code  number  assigned  each 
pupil  from  the  class  roll,  and  indicates  the  grade,  the  section, 
and  the  individual’s  number.  The  themes  written  for  this  study 
had  no  names  on  them,  but  the  pupil  was  identified  by  his  code 
number  written  at  the  top  of  the  paper.  Column  ii  is  headed  "Judge 
A" .  The  figures  in  this  column  are  those  assigned  by  the  first 
judge  to  the  themes  submitted  to  her  for  evaluation.  The  third 
column  is  headed  "Judge  B" ,  and  contains  the  values  assigned  the 


V«JA; 


same  set  of  themes  by  the  second  Judge.  Column  iv  contains  the 
values  assigned  the  same  themes  by  the  third  Judge.  Column  v 
contains  the  averages  of  the  three  values  recorded  in  colu.ins 
ii,  iii,  and  iv,  determined  by  the  arithmetical  procedure  of 
addition  and  division  by  three.  These  figures  in  column  v  are, 
therefore,  simple  unweighted  averages.  Column  vi  contains  the 
scores  made  by  pupils  on  the  composition  test  as  it  appears  in 
this  study.  From  this  arrangement  of  the  data  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  two  significant  figures  for  comparison,  namely,  the 
average  of  values  assigned  each  theme,  and  the  corresponding 
test  score  for  the  same  pupil,  are  in  parallel  adjacent  columns, 
convenient  for  inspection. 


The  figures  found  in  columns  v  and  vi  of  Tables  I.  to  X. 
inclusive  were  arranged  to  calculate  the  coefficient  of  correlation 
by  the  product-moment  method.  (1)  The  formula  given  below  was 
employed  in  the  Calculation# 


sigiua  x  *  y 1 

N 


CxCy 


sigma  x  sigma  y 


r  -  the  coefficient  of  correlation. 

sigma  x’y*  -  the  sums  of  the  products  of  x  and  y 

deviations . 

x  -  the  frequencies  of  the  vertical  columns, 
y  -  the  frequencies  of  the  horizontal  columns. 

U  -  the  number  of  cases. 

C  -  the  calculated  corrections, 
sigma  -  the  standard  deviation. 


Substituting  in  the  values  for  these  symbols  obtained  from 
the  data  yielded? 


r 


260 

197 


(  -.065  x  .269) 


1,62  x  1.45 


r  *  1.284 

2.349 

£■’  b  e  54 

The  coefficient  of  correlation  between  the  scores  on  the 
test  and  the  average .values  assigned  to  themes  for  197  pupils 
was  o  54 . 


( d)  The  Reliability  of  the  Coefficient  of  Correlation • 

The  reliability  of  the  coefficient  of  correlation  was  found 

Cl)  For  a  detailed  description  of  this  method  see  chapter  IV., 
section  iii  of  Garrett,  Henry  E#  Statistics  in  Psychology  and 
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by  this  formula.  Cl) 

P.E.r  =  .6745  x  (  1  -  r2) _ 

v___ 

P.E.r  -  the  probable  error  of  the  coefficient, 
r  -  the  obtained  coefficient. 

N  -  the  number  of  cases. 

hen  the  values  are  substituted: 

P.E.r  —  .6745  x  .7084 

14.036 

P.E.r  --  .034 

The  probable  error  of  the  coefficient  is  thus  found  to  be 
.034.  This  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  what  the  chances  are 
even  that  the  true  ,r*  does  not  vary  from  the  obtained  ’  rT  by 
more  than  plus  or  minus  .034,  or  that  the  true  *r*  lies  within 
^  the  limits  .506  and  .574.  In  99  chances  out  of  100  the  true 
*r*  might  vary  from  the  obtained  ,r*  by  4  x  .034,  or  .136,  so 
that  the  possible  limits  of  the  true  *r*  are  .404  and  .676. 


Another  method  of  determining  the  reliability  of  a  test  is 


to  determine  how  closely  a  score  obtained  on  the  given  test 
approximates  its  corresponding  true  score.  This  may  be  found 
from  the  Standard  Error  of  Measurement  which  is  obtained  by 
substituting  the  values  into  this  formula:  (2) 


sigma  s 

CM) 

sigma  = 
00 

sigma  1 


sigma  1  V  -I  -  ryp 

the  standard,  error  of  measurement, 
the  sigma  of  the  test  scores. 


V  m  s  the  square  root  of  the  coefficient  of 
correlation. 


sigma 


s  1.62  V 


7BT 


10.98  or  11.0 


(M) 

sigma  ~ 

CM) 

Since  sigma  is  11.0  when  r  z  *54  and  sigma  is  16.2 
"  CM)  (» 

when  r  ■  ,00,  it  is  evident  that  a  coefficient  of  .54  serves 


to  reduce  sigma  to  about  70%  of  what  it  would  be  in  the  event 

(M) 


(1)  op.  cit.  p.  170 
C2)  op.  cit.  p,  290 


1 
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of  a  guess.  This  means  that  a  random  guess  at  a  score  lies 
within  an  area  which  is  70%  of  the  total  range. 

(e)  An  Interpretation  of  the  Results. 

From  the  foregoing  calculations  there  have  been  obtained 
these  figures; 

r  »  .54 

P.E.r  =  .034 

sigma  s  11.0 

oa 

What  do  they  mean?  How  do  they  apply  to  the  composition  test 
from  which  they  were  derived?  A  coefficient  of  correlation  of 
.54  indicates  a  fair  degree  of  positive  relationship  between 
the  scores  of  two  tests  (in  this  case  between  a  test  and  eval¬ 
uated  thenes) ,  but  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  .  hen  r  «*  1.00, 
the  score  on  the  test  and  theme  for  each  pupil  would  be  identical; 
when  r  *  0.00  they  would  bear  no  relationship  to  each  other  at 
•all.  So  an  r  of  .54  means  that  the  scores  are  only  a  little  more 
than  half-way  toward  being  identical.  The  purpose  of  the 
com  osition  test,  however,  was  to  yield  a  score  approximately 
identical  with  that  given  to  a  sample  theme  by  the  same  pupil. 

If  the  theme  score  were  a  true  value  for  the  student* s  composition 
ability,  and  if  there  were  no  other  influencing  factors,  it 
would  have  to  be  granted  that  the  test  had  come  little  way  more 
than  half  toward  fulfilling  its  purpose. 

The  P.E.r  of  .034  has  been  interpreted  in  the  section  above; 
its  significance  lies  in  showing  to  what  extent  the  true  of  the 
test  may  diverge  from  the  obtained  r.  Since  it  is  directly 
influenced  by  the  value  of  F,  the  number  of  cases,  it  is  greatly 
reduced  by  increasing  N;  and  it  is  possibly  by  increasing  N  to 
1000  to  reduce  the  P.E.r  of  this  test  to  .014,  a  negligible 
quantity. 

The  standard  error  measurement,  or  sigma  is  useful  in 

(M) 

sho\  ing  to  what  extent  a  score  yielded  by  the  test  and  compared 
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with  a  theme  score  for  the  same  pupil  is  better  than  a  guess. 

When  r  -  0.00,  the  sigma  is  the  same  as  the  sigma  of  the 

(M) 

distribution,  and  an  obtained  score  is  no  better  than.,  a  guess. 

When  r  -  1.00,  the  sigma  is  zero  and  the  obtained  score  is 

(M) 

100%  better  than  a  guess.  The  figures  for  this  test  revealed 

a  value  for  sigma  of  11.0,  and  as  the  sigma  of  the  distribution 

(M) 

was  16.2,  and  the  sigma  is  seen  to  be  70%  of  the  sigma  of  the 

(M) 

distribution.  This  means  that  on  obtained  score  on  the  test  is 
only  30%  better  than  a  guess,  provided  the  theme  score  with  which 
it  was  compared  were  an  absolute  true  measure. 

C  f )  Conco  it  a.- it  Factors  Influencing  the  Results. 

>  Any  attempt  to  prove  the  vali  /  of  a  test  statistically 

from  a  small  number  of  cases  is  necessarily  hazardous.  Statistical 
results  are  approximations,  approaching  the  truth  more  nearly  as 
they  are  derived  from  larger  samples.  Therefore,  a  coefficient  of 
correlation  between  the  scores  on  an  objective  test,  and  an  average 
of  subjective  evaluations,  resulting  in  ,54  does  not  necessarily 
condemn  the  test  as  invalid,  for  the  cases  were  few  and  several 
significant  factors  are  still  not  accounted  for, 

^  The  chief  variable  not  accounted  for  is  that  of  subjective 

differences  among  the  judges  in  evaluating  the  themes.  A  glance 
at  Table  I.  of  the  appendix  will  reveal  that  three  judges  of 
equal  ability  and  of  equal  thoroughness,  graded  the  same  theme  25  - 
82  -  68.  The  average  of  58  does  not  represent  a  true  evaluation 
for  this  the  .es  had  there  been  fifty  judges  instead  of  three  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  the  average  might  be  even  less  than  26  or 
greater  than  82.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  and  the  general  results 
were  on  the  whole  far  less  subject  to  wide  variation,  but  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  factor  of  subjectivity  which  has  greatly  influenced  the 
results.  The  data  of  the  tables  amply  justify  the  statement  in 
Chapter  I.  that  the  subjective  grading  of  themes  is  unreliable  and 
inaccurate. 
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values  for  the  themes,  there  is  still  the  evident  fact  that  one 
sample  theme  may  not  represser  t  the  general  composition  ability  of 
a  given  student.  The  subject  chosen,  "My  Most  Exciting  Adventure”, 
was  selected  because  the  experience  of  Iludelson  and  others  has 
shown  that  a  sample  narrative  affords  the  best  medium  for  spontaneous 
composition  for  school  children,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  such 
a  topic  might  give  undue  advantage  to  one  student  and  present  a 
serious  handicap  to  another. 

A  third  factor  i  fluencing  the  results  is  that  of  pupil 
indifference.  A  few  students,  when  taking  the  test,  apparently 
omitted  sections  of  it  through  laziness  or  indifference,  consequently 
lowering  their  test  score  to  a  point  below  their  general  ability 
in  composition.  Had  there  been  a  thousand  pupils  tested,  these 
cases  might  have  been  omitted  from  the  study,  or  even  had  they  been 
included,  the  would  have  influenced  the  results  but  slightly.  How¬ 
ever,  five  such  cases  out  of  two  hundred  materially  influence  the 
correlation  by  causing  wide  deviations  from  the  central  tendency. 

(g)  Evaluation  of  the  Results. 

The  significant  question  to  be  answered  in  this  chapter  iss 
To  what  extent  is  the  composition  classification  test  as  used  in 
this  study  a  legitimate  measure  of  general  com  osition  ability? 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  section  above  that  the  experiment  was 
hampered  by  subjective  influences  difficult  to  control;  that  the 
number  of  cases  used  was  too  few  to  furnish  positively  accurate 
statistical  proof;  and  that  the  test  itself  has  not  yet  been  per¬ 
fected  to  the  point  of  highest  reliability.  Yet  with  all  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  weaknesses  in  the  experiment,  the  results  show  that 
the  test,  used  as  a  measure  of  general  composition  ability,  and 
the  theme,  evaluated  to  furnish  a  criterion  of  measurement,  have 
yielded  a  coefficient  of  positive  correlation  of  .54.  Therefore, 
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it  may  be  concluded  that  the  test  does  measure  general  composition 
ability  to  a  limited  extent,  and  the  results  strongly  suggest  that 
v. ith  a  large  number  of  cases,  with  a  larger  number  of  qualified 
judges,  with  a  series  of  themes  on  different  topics  from  each  student, 
and  with  a  revised  edition  of  the  test,  that  it  may  be  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  general  composition  ability  may  be  accurately 
and  objectively  determined  by  means  of  the  composition  classification 
test. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  writer  that  he  will  be  able  to  continue 
work  on  this  test  so  chat  it  may  be  further  revised  and  administered 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  Canadian  age  and  grade  norms  in  Composition 
abilities. 

The  writer  has  learned,  from  experience  in  teaching  English 
during  the  past  ten  years,  the  need  for  some  means  of  placing  emphasis 
on  the  elements  of  English  Composition.  He  has  found  that  the 
text-book  drill  on  these  fundamentals  did  not  carry  over  into  the 
writing  of  Composition.  The  problem  then  became,  "How  to  get  this 
English  material  to  Function  in  the  Pupils*  Daily  Routine  ork? u 
After  consulting  with  Drs,  H.  E.  Smith  and  J,  Macdonald,  it  was 
decided  to  construct  the  preceding  Language  Scale  whereby  the  pupil 
could  judge  his  own  written  work. 

By  using  the  Scale  in  connection  with  daily  study  of  .English, 
the  pupils  would  soon  become  familiar  with  the  best  English  usage. 

The  pupils  could  see  objectively  where  they  had  failed  in  their 
Composition;  how  they  had  failed;  and  what  principles  of  English 
usage  they  had  violated.  In  this  way,  the  three  Psychological  Laws, 
Readiness,  Exercise,  and  Effect,  were  to  be  utilized  to  their  ful¬ 
lest  extent. 

This  te.  t  will  be  invaluable  if  used  with  any  good  text  book 
in  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  English  Composition.  After  a 
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pupil  has  thus  become  familiar  with  these  rules  and  their  appli¬ 
cation,  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  take  his  own  written  theme  and 
find  each  error,  together  with  the  exact  number  of  rule  violated. 
The  pupil  desirous  of  improvement  would  take  his  theme  and  give 
considerable  study  to  those  points  that  he  had  missed.  This  con¬ 
stant  drill  in  the  Senior  grades  of  the  Elementary  School  and 
throughout  all  his  High  School  course  will  certainly  make  him 
familiar  ith  the  best  forms  of  English  usage  and  enable  him  to 
carry  them  with  him  throughout  his  life. 
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CRA  TER  VI. 

POSSIBLE  UP  PC  OF  THE  SCALE  IN  TEACHING  COMPOSITION* 

(a)  The  Purpose  of  the  Chapter* 

The  value  of  any  standardized  test  is  determined  pragmat¬ 
ically  from  its  actual  use  as  a  tool  in  the  classroom.  Ro  matter 
•ow  clever  or  ingenious  the  test  may  be,  or  how  sound  its 
statistical  reliability,  if  it  is  not  convenient  and  practical 
to  employ  under  normal  classroom  conditions  its  value  is  low* 

It  is  not  the  function  of  children  to  be  the  subjects  of  promis¬ 
cuous  testing,  but  it  is  rather  the  function  of  the  test  to  aid 
in  the  teaching  of  children.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to 
establish  the  statistical  reliability  of  the  test,  and  to  point 
out  several  ways  in  which  the  test  may  be  used  to  guide  and 
measure  the  teaching  and  knowledge  of  English  Composition. 

The  principal  objective  of  this  study  is  to  create  a 
useful  and  convenient  test  as  an  aid  to  the  teacher  of  English 
Composition.  The  suggestions  which  follow  do  not  have  the  author¬ 
ity  of  statistical  evidence  throughout,  for  the  comparatively  few 
cases  and  limited  finances  did  not,  permit  of  exhaustive  research 
along  the  lines  of  greatest  utility.  On  the  contrary,  the  possible 
uses  of  the  test  open  up  interesting  fields  for  further  study  and 
investigation,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study,  but  essential  to  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  test  and  its  uses.  The  nature  of  these 
further  researches  is  discussed  more  fully  in  Cha])ter  VII. 

(b)  The  Reliability  of  the  Scale. 

Since  only  one  form  of  the  test  was  used  in  obtaining  the 
data  for  this  study,  the  coefficient  of  reliability  was  determined 
by  the  technique  of  self-correlation.  One  hundred  papers  were 
chosen  at  random  and  the  corrected  responses  to  the  odd  numbered 
exercises  and  lines  (1,  3,  5,  etc.)  were  compared  with  the  correct¬ 
ed  responses  to  the  even  numbered  exercises  and  lines  (2,  4,  6,  etc.). 
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The  sums  of  these  odcl  and  even  performance  scores  yielded  two 
composite  scores  for  each  test  paper,  which  were  then  correlated 
by  moans  of  the  product-moment  formula  as  employed  in  Chapter  V. 

The  coefficient  of  self-correlation  thus  found  is  called  r^,  and 
represents  the  reliability  coefficient  for  the  half  test.  By 
means  of  the  Spearman  formula,  given  below,  the  coefficient  is 
stepped  up  to  the  mathematical  equivalent  of  a  coefficient  obtained 
by  giving  two  forms  of  the  test  to  the  same  group  and  correlating 
the  whole  scores.  The  formula  and  its  use  with  the  actual  figures 
from  this  test  follow:  (1) 


1  ‘  *h 


rx  -  the  coefficient  to  be  found. 

r^  -  the  coefficient  obtained  by  self-correlation. 
By  means  of  the  technique  described  above. 

The  one  hundred  test  papers  yielded  a  value 
for  r^  of  ,71.  Substituting  this  value 
into  the  formula: 


rx  - 


rx  - 


The  reliability 
usual  formula. 


2  x  .71 

1  -  ,71 

.83 

of  this  coefficient  was  determined  by  the 


P.E.r  “  ,6745  x  (1  ■  r2) 

vHT" 

P.E.r  -  probable  error  of  the  coefficient, 
r  -  the  obtained  coefficient. 

W  -  the  number  of  cases. 


Substituting  in  the  value  for  rx  as  found  above,  yielded  this  result: 
P.E.r  -  .6745  x  (1  ■  .832) 

V  TxxT"“ 

P.E.r  -  .021 


(1)  Garrett,  Henry  E.  Sta-istics  in  Psychology  and  Education. 
Longman * s  Green  and  Company.  New  York,  1926.  P.  271. 
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The  figures  obtained  from  the  use  of  these  formulas  may  be 
interpreted  in  this  way:  the  chancds  are  even  that  the  true  *rT 
lies  within  the  limits  .83  plus  or  minus  .021,  or  .819  and  .851; 
or  the  chances  are  99  in  100  that  the  true  *r*  lies  within  the 
limits  .83  plus  or  minus  4  times  .021,  or  between  .746  and  .914. 

Since  in  99  cases  out  of  100  the  true  '  r*  may  differ  from  the 
obtained  '  r*  by  .084,  the  test  may  be  said  to  have  only  a  fair 
degree  of  reliability,  sufficient  perhaps  to  furnish  a  rough 
measure  of  ability,  but  not  accurate  enough  for  a  standardized 
test  of  wide  applicability.  The  reliability  may  be  increased  in 
two  ways;  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  test,  or  by  discarding 
faulty  and  misinterpreted  exercises.  A  combination  of  these  two 
methods  if  probably  the  best  procedure.  If  the  obtained  1 r'  is 
raised  in  this  manner  to  .90,  the  P.E.r  is  only  .012,  so  that  in 
99  cases  out  of  100  the  true  ’  r1  would  lie  within  the  limits  .858 
and  .942,  or  would  differ  from  the  obtained  'r*  by  not  more  than 
.042,  a  difference  of  about  half  that  found  in  the  present  test. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  test  as  it  appears  in  this  study  must  be 
carefully  revised  to  increase  the  reliability  coefficient  to  at 
least  .90. 

Another  measure  of  the  reliability  of  a  test  is  called  the 
index  of  reliability,  and  is  found  by  using  the  following  formula:  (1 

robt.  true  -  \T  r^2 

robt.  true  is  the  coefficient  of  correlation  between  a  series  of 
obtained  scores  and  their  corresponding  true  scores,  and  r^g  is  the 
coefficient  of  self-corr  lation. 

Substituting  r12  -  .83  into  the  formulas 

robt.  true  -  V~~".83 

-  .91 

The  maximum  value  which  the  reliability  coefficient  can  take  is, 
therefore,  »91  for  this  form  of  the  test.  Should  the  highest 


(1)  op.  cit.  p.  273 
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robt.  true  be  only  .80  or  less,  it  would  indicate  that  the  test 
was  not  sufficiently  reliable  to  justify  its  use  even  with 
revision.  However,  the  reliability  coefficient  of  .91  as  obtained 
above  is  high  enough  to  encourage  revision  and  wider  application 
of  the  test. 

{c)  The  Use  of  the  Scale  for  the  Classification 

of  Pupils. 

The  public  and  high  school  courses  of  study  in  English 
customarily  have  two  aims.  First,  to  develop  skills  and  abilities 
in  the  use  of  written  and  oral  English;  and  second,  to  create 
attitudes  and  ideals  arising  out  of  the  appreciation  of  good 
literature.  The  second  of  these  aims  is  at  the  present  time 
beyond  objective  measurement,  and  while  it  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  in  the  development  of  the  child,  it  scarcely  furnishes 
a  basis  for  determining  his  position  on  the  educational  ladder. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  skills  and  abilities  in  the 
use  of  English  is  more  readily  measured,  and  furnishes  a  practical 
basis  for  the  classification  of  pupils  in  the  English  classes. 

The  test  incorporated  in  this  study  provides  a  more  accurate 
measure  of  the  pupil’s  proficiency  in  general  composition  ability 
than  is  provided  by  a  sample  theme,  even  when  the  themes  are  careful^r 
graded  by  two  or  more  impartial  judges.  The  grades  assigned  100 
themes  selected  at  random  from  among  those  used  in  this  study  showed 
that  the  correlation  coefficient  between  the  grades  given  by  two 
impartial  judges  was  only  .49  with  a  probable  error  of  ,06,  while 
the  test  in  its  present  form  yielded  a  coefficient  of  .83  with  a 
probable  error  of  .021.  In  other  words ,  the  score  assigned  to  the 
themes  varied  from  the  true  score  by  plus  or  minus  .7071  of  the 
sigma,  or  12  points  on  a  scale  of  100;  while  a  score  earned  by  a 
pupil  on  the  test  varies  only  by  plus  or  minus  .4261  of  the  sigma  of 
the  test,  or  6  points  on  a  scale  of  100.  It  is,  therefore,  evident 
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that  the  test  furnishes  a  far  more  accurate  basis  for  classify¬ 
ing  pupils  in  composition  ab-lities  than  does  the  reading  of  themes* 

In  many  schools  it  is  found  expedient  to  divide  the  pupils 
of  a  given  grade  into  two  or  more  sections  in  each  major  subject, 
forming  the  groups  so  as  to  be  as  homogeneous  as  possible.  The 
test  used  in  this  study  provides  an  objective  and  efficient  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  division  of  pupils  into  homogeneous  sections  in  the 
high  school  English  classes. 

(d)  The  Use  of  the  Test  for  Classification  of  pupils. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  assign  new  pupils  to  the  grades 
>  for  which  they  are  fitted  when. they  come  from  a  different  school 
system  or  another  Province.  Even  with  the  increasing  standard¬ 
ization  of  the  present  time,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work 
expected  from  the  same  grade  varies  widely  throughout  the  Dominion. 

To  misplace  a  pupil  is  inefficient  and  wasteful  and  may  work  geat 
harm  to  the  pupil.  It  is  far  more  efficient  to  employ  a  standardized 
test  for  which  norms  have  been  found  for  each  school  grade,  and  to 
use  the  pupil’s  achievement  on  the  test  as  the  principal  factor  in 
grade  placement. 

Even  from  the  small  number  of  cases  used  in  this  study, 
there  is  revealed  by  the  test  scores  a  fairly  even  rise  in  achieve¬ 
ment  spread  over  the  grades  tested.  The  averages  were  as  follows? 


' 
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Grade 

No.  of  Pupils 

High  Score 

Low  Score 

Average 

12 

34 

94 

44 

76.56 

11 

21 

94 

29 

67.26 

10 

44 

97 

46 

68.20 

9 

59 

91 

24 

62.58 

8 

40 

81 

14 

52.70 

7  0 

16 

80 

20 

45.20 

6  & 

18 

75 

18 

38.70 

5  0 

13 

78 

IS 

38.26 

4  * 

38 

75 

10 

25.56 

3  ** 

15 

67 

5 

20.70 

These  averages  are  represented  graphically  on  the  next 
page  to  show  the  rise  in  pupil  achievement  over  the  grades  tested. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  for  the  eleventh  grade  is 
slightly  below  that  of  the  tenth  grade.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this  fact;  the  eleventh  grade  had  the  smallest  number  of 
v  u  ils,  thus  subjecting  the  average  more  to  the  caprice  of  individ¬ 

ual  scores,  and  the  low  score  of  29  made  by  one  pupil  is  entirely 
out  of  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  The  average  for 
the  eleventh  grade  without  this  one  score  is  69.5,  and  there  is 
reason  to  expect  that  a  much  larger  group  would  yield  an  average 
about  midway  between  that  of  the  twelfth  and  tenth  grades.  It  is, 
therefore,  indicated  that  wider  application  of  this  test  would 
yield  norms  for  the  high  school  grades  with  a  constant  increase 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  and  that  such  norms  would 
furnish  at  least  one  important  factor  in  the • determination  of 
grade  placement. 

0  Results  based  on  too  few  cases  to  be  admitted  into  statistical 


treatment 
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The  increasing  emphasis  upon  certain  standards  of 
attainment  in  specific  skills  necessitates  the  use  of  object¬ 
ive  standardized  tests.  For  example,  proficiency  in  the 
fundamentals  of  number  operations  is  required  for  admission 
to  many  junior  high  schools;  spelling,  reading,  and  penmanship 
are  also  standardized  and  used  as  a  basis  for  promotion.  The 
revised  forms  of  the  test  used  in  this  study  may  be  employed 
to  establish  proficiency  norms  in  English  composition  as  a 
basis  for  a<mnission  to  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
and  in  the  selection  of  pupils  for  the  elective  English  courses. 
It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  proficiency  norm  in  this  test 
^  for  promotion  from  the  tenth  to  the  eleventh  grade  English 

classes  in  High  Schools  in  my  inspectorate,  with  the  expectation 
that  such  a  standard  will  go  far  to  raise  the  level  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  English  Composition  in  the  senior  High  School  grades. 

(e)  The  Use  of  the  Test  for  Diagnosis. 

Although  the  principal  aim  of  the  test  has  been  to 
create  a  measure  of  general  composition  ability,  there  is 
nevertheless  revealed  a  partial  diagnosis  of  weakness  and 
strength  in  certain  fundamental  skills.  The  following  specific 
skills  are  called  for  in  the  test,  end  the  failure  of  a  pupil 


to  respond  correctly  to 

deficiency: 

them 

may 

be 

considered  a  revealed 

(1) 

The 

specific 

uses 

of 

the 

capital  letter. 

(2) 

The 

specific 

uses 

of 

the 

period. 

(3) 

The 

specific 

uses 

of 

the 

comma. 

(4) 

The 

specific 

uses 

of 

the 

colon. 

(5) 

The 

specific 

uses 

of 

the 

semicolon. 

(6) 

The 

specific 

uses 

of  quotation  marks. 

(7) 

The 

specific 

uses 

of 

the 

apostrophe. 

(3) 

The 

specific 

uses 

of 

the  hyphen. 
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(9)  The  specific  uses  of  the  question  mafck. 

(10)  The  specific  uses  of  the  dash, 

(11)  The  specific  uses  of  the  exclamation  mark. 

(12)  The  specific  uses  of  parentheses. 

(13)  The  specific  use  of  common  spelling  demons. 

(14)  The  specific  use  of  several  spelling  rules. 

(15)  The  specific  use  of  all  important  rules  of  grammar. 

(16)  The  specific  use  of  rules  governing  good  diction. 

(17)  The  specific  use  of  rules  governing  paragraphing. 

(18)  The  specific  rules  governing  the  use  of  adverbs 
and  adjectives. 

(19)  The  ability  to  recognize  compound  and  complex 
sentences • 

(20)  The  ability  to  distinguish  between  restrictive 
and  non-restrictive  clauses. 

(21)  The  ability  to  detect  a  clause  or  phrase  wrongly 
used  as  a  sentence. 

(22)  The  ability  to  recognize  parts  of  speech. 

(23)  The  ability  to  use,  or  avoid,  certain  idioms  and 
colloquialisms . 


While  all  of  the  skills  listed  above  are  used  to  some 
extent  in  responding  to  the  exercises  of  the  test,  the  chief 
diagnostic  value  will  be  found  to  lie  in  three  fundamentals? 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  sentence  structure.  Any  real  weakness 
in  one  or  more  of  these  is  readily  determined  from  the  test. 

When  the  test  has  been  i  sed  for  classification  or  grade  placement, 
it  is  worth  while  to  review  the  papers  to  discover  individual 
weaknesses  in  these  fundamentals.  But  for  purposes  of  diagnosis 
in  a  program  of  corrective  drill,  one  of  the  many  excellent 
diagnostic  tests  should  be  used. 
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CHAPTER  VII ,  { 

corci; -.:ior :  w.j  hoc-  ;  r  =  tiopg, 

(a)  Concl  siono  derived  from  the  experiment. 

The  concl  e_ons  from  an  experiment  such  as  this,  limited 
in  scope,  by  time,  and  by  subjective  factors  difficult  to  control, 
are  necessarily  partial  .and  indicative  rather  than  authoritative, 
i'he  ex  eri  ient  undertook  to  measure  com  os i lion  ability,  to  secure 
significant  scor  for  this  abilityby  means  of  an  objective  test, 
and  to  secure  a  comparison  of  the  scorue  thus  obtained  with  the 
scores  uon  ev  luated  theme  papers  written  by  the  ex  eriment  group , 
\rswers  to  the  following  questions  were  desiredi 

1,  Is  it  possible  to  measure  composition  ability  as  a 
general  ability? 

2m  Can  a  test  be  constructed  to  yield  significant  scores 
of  com  osition  ability  measured  objectively? 

3#  Is  a  measure  derived  from  such  a  test  easier  to  obtain 
•unci  more  reliable  than  that  obtained  from  the  grading  of  theme  papers? 

The  fol  owing  conclusions  are  offered  as  the  answers  to 
the  foregoing  questions?  they  are.  St  in  brief  form.  With  a 
reference  to  the  fuller  discussion  in  previous  chapters. 

1,  The  scores  yielded  by  an  objective  test  in  composition 
abilities  are  more  reliable  than  the  scores  awarded  themes  written 
>y  the  same  pupil,  end  carefully  graded  by  competent  Judges,  The 

ratio  is  tests  themes  83  t  49. 

2,  The  test  constructed  for  this  study  has  in  the  original 
form  a  fairly  high  degree  of  reliability.  The  coefficient  of  self* 
correlation  is  ,83  with  a  probable  error  of  ,021.  The  index  of 
correlation  is  ,91. 

3,  In  s  ite  of  the  influence  of  uncontrolled  subjective 

factors,  oae  scores  upon  the  test  when  co  ared  with  the  theme  grades 
reveal  a  definiu  ve  relationship.  The  coefficient  of  cor¬ 
relation  was  ,54,  with  a  probable  error  of  ,034.  ot 


* 
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least  partially  valid  as  a  measure  of  general  composition  ability, 

4.  The  test  may  be  used  for  the  classification  of  pupils 
and  for  grade  placement.  The  average  scores  for  grades  eight  to 
twelve  inclusive  reveal  a  large  positive  improvement  fairly  evenly 
distributed, 

(b)  Recommendations  for  further  Study. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the  results  of  this 
study  justify  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  on  a  much  larger 
scale  and  with  a  more  refined  technique.  If  composition  ability 
can  be  measured  as  a  general  ability,  and  the  results  of  this 
study  appear  to  indicate  that  it  can  be  so  measured,  the  fact 
^  has  important  educational  implications.  To  the  best  of  the 

writer’s  knowledge,  no  other  Canadian  study  to  determine  this 
fact  has  been  projected  up  to  the  present  time,  so  that  this  effort 
is  a  modest  ste  into  the  unknown.  The  experiment  should  be  re¬ 
peated  in  a  province-wide  system  with  thousands  of  pupils  avail¬ 
able  as  subjects.  The  aid  of  the  classroom  teachers  should  be 
invoked  to  construct  a  theme  grading  scale  to  be  employed  uniformly 
throughout  the  grades  in  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  conducted, 

%  so  that  the  element  of  subjective  judgment  may  be  reduced  to  a 

minimum.  When  such  a  scale  has  been  perfected  and  used  by  class¬ 
room  teachers,  an  average  value  for  at  least  three  themes  from  each 
pupil  should  be  obtained  from  it.  This  procedure  would  furnish  a 
criterion  upon  which  to  measure  the  scores  made  an  the  composition 
test;  a  criterion  far  more  accurate  .  nd  objective  than  that  furnished 
by  the  procedure  of  this  study.  The  use  of  the  composition  test,  if 
it  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  a  valid  test,  will  be  to  eliminate  the 
long  and  tedious  process  necessary  to  reach  an  objective  measure  for 
composition  by  grading  themes. 

Several  additional  studies  shouldbe  made  of  the  use  of  the  test. 
I'orms  should  be  determined  for  each  of  the  elementary  and  high  school 
grades  from  large  numbers  of  cases  widely  distributed  over  the  Domin- 
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ion.  A  table  of  such  norms  would  furnish  an  excellent  basis 

for  the  classification  of  entering  students  in  English  composition 

and  for  the  promotion  of  students  to  higher  grades. 

Another  interesting  study  would  be  the  determination 
quantitatively  of  the  factors  of  form  and  content  as  revealed 
by  the  test.  It  would  be  necessary  to  form  two  criteria  from 
sample  theme  papers;  one  for  form  only,  and  one  for  content  only. 
The  values  thus  obtained  when  correlated  with  test  scores  by  the 
same  pupils  would  reveal  the  extent  to  wh  ch  the  factors  of  form 
and  content  combine  in  yielding  the  composite  score  on  the  test. 

(c)  Proposed  Revisions  of  the  Test. 

The  test  as  it  appears  in  this  study  was  an  experiment  in 
test  making.  The  fact  that  the  separate  exercises  were  based 
upon  previous  experiments  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  high  self¬ 
correlation  of  the  whole  test,  but  the  actual  reliability  of  a 
battery  test  cannot  be  determined  until  it  has  been  used  in 
actual  practice.  The  revisions  proposed  for  the  test  are  of 
three  kinds. 

a)  Lengthening.  The  reliability  of  atest  is  always 
increased  by  lengthening  it,  and  many  of  the  exercises  of  this 
test  can  be  readily  augmented.  The  test  should  be  lengthened  to 
include  a  few  easier  responses  and  several  more  difficult  ones, 
thus  providing  a  greater  rarge  in  degree  of  difficulty. 

h)  Alterations.  From  a  large  number  of  cases,  those 
exercises  which  are  faulty  or  which  are  misunderstood  can  be 
determined  and  remedied.  Ambiguities  and  misunderstandings  can 
be  eliminated  by  effecting  simple  changes. 

c)  Rewording.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  word  the 
directions  to  exercises  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  brief,  clear, 
and  subject  to  but  one  i  terpretation.  The  use  of  the  test  in 
this  study  has  revealed  the  source  of  a  few  misunderstandings  which 
can  be  eliminated  by  the  rewording  of  the  directions. 
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(d)  General  Summary. 

The  results  of  this  study  may  be  finally  stated  in  a 
few  v/ords: 

Cl)  English  Composition  may  be  measured  as  a  general 
ability  at  least  partially  by  an  objective  test, 

C2)  The  scores  yielded  by  such  a  test  are  more  accurate 
and  less  subject  to  personal  judgment  than  the  values  obtained 
from  graded  themes. 

C3)  The  Composition  test  is  of  practical  value  to 
measure  the  progress  of  pupils  in  English  Composition. 

C4)  The  determination  of  grade  norms  from  such  a 
test  provides  a  sound  basis  for  the  classification  of  pupils  in 
English  Composition. 
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TABLE  I.  THE  SC  R  IS  AWARDED  THE*'  'IS  BY  THREE  JITJGBS, 
TIIE  AVERAGE  OF  THESE  SCORES  AND  THE  SCORE  UPON  THE 
COMPOSITION  TEST  FOR  NINETEEN  FUI  IBS  IN  SECTION  A. 

OF  THE  T  ELFTH  GRADE. 


Pupil’s 

Number 

Judge 

A 

Judge 

B 

Judge 

C 

Theme 

Average 

Test 

Score 

12-A-l 

68 

65 

41 

58 

84 

12-A-2 

84 

83 

70 

79 

79 

12-A-3 

68 

56 

44 

56 

87 

12-A-4 

65 

63 

76 

68 

88 

12-A-5 

78 

85 

67 

77 

77 

12-A-6 

48 

37 

51 

45 

91 

12-A-7 

52 

79 

79 

70 

91 

12-A-8 

80 

75 

70 

75 

73 

12-A-9 

80 

70  • 

79 

76 

81 

12 -A- 10 

80 

79 

81 

80 

87 

12 -A -11 

62 

80 

70 

72 

72 

12- A- 12 

80 

70 

59 

69 

70 

12 -A- 13 

48 

84 

85 

72 

94 

12-A-14 

60 

45 

43 

49 

72 

12-A-15 

70 

43 

47 

53 

87 

12-A-16 

85 

35 

85 

85 

94 

12-A-17 

85 

72 

58 

70 

81 

12 -A- IS 

78 

62 

57 

66 

73 

12 -A- 19 

25 

82 

68 

58 

81 

4 
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TABLE  II.  THE  SCORES  A'  ARDED  THE  BY  THREE  JUDGES, 
THE  AVERAGE  OF  THESE  SCORES  AND  THE  SCORE  U~'ON  THE 
COL  O-'ITION  TEST  FOR  FITEEN  PUPILS  IN  SECTION  'B»  OF 
THE  TWELFTH  GRADE. 


Pupil's 

Number 

Judge 

A 

Judge 

B 

Judge 

C 

Tbeme 

Average 

Test 

Score 

12-B-l 

60 

67 

60 

64 

80 

12 -B -2 

35 

75 

72 

61 

71 

12-B-3 

25 

48 

45 

39 

67 

12-B-4 

56 

76 

72 

68 

67 

12-B-5 

46 

28 

26 

33 

52 

12-B-6 

72 

42 

51 

55 

61 

12-B-7 

85 

63 

80 

76 

72 

12 -B  -8 

32 

77 

66 

58 

65 

12-  B-9 

48 

75 

75 

66 

60 

12-B-10 

74 

35 

45 

51 

61 

12-B-ll 

50 

80 

61 

64 

89 

12-B-12 

44 

30 

47 

40 

57 

12-B-13 

40 

84 

85 

69 

70 

12-B-14 

75 

80 

72 

75 

86 

12-B-15 

35 

28 

56 

39 

44 

♦ 


4 


(72) 


TABLE  III.  THE  SCORES  A\  ARDED  THEMES  BY  THREE  JUDGES, 
AVERAGE  OF  TK  !  COR  i  >  IC<  ,  U  ON  THE  C.  SITION 
TEST  FOR  TWENTY -ONE  PUPILS  IN  THE  ELEVENTH  GRADE. 


Pupil's 

Humber 

Judge 

A 

Judge 

B 

Judge 

C 

Theme 

Average 

Test 

Score. 

11-A-l 

36 

60 

50 

48 

94 

ll-A-2 

50 

29 

26 

35 

49 

ll-A-3 

38 

39 

57 

45 

83 

ll-A-4 

36 

34 

39 

37 

62 

ll-A-5 

43 

50 

31 

41 

60 

ll-A-6 

35 

33 

67 

45 

68 

ll-A-7 

80 

73 

67 

73 

94 

ll-A-8 

35 

26 

29 

30 

59 

ll-A-9 

38 

25 

25 

29 

29 

11 -A -10 

40 

71 

55 

55 

66 

11 -A- 11 

35 

47 

38 

40 

69 

ll-A-12 

56 

71 

52 

59 

59 

11 -A- 13 

25 

43 

73 

4? 

67 

ll-A-14 

70 

80 

72 

74 

69 

ll-A-15 

75 

74 

70 

73 

78 

ll-A-16 

70 

53 

56 

59 

67 

11-A-1S 

45 

32 

28 

35 

73 

ll-A-18 

55 

36 

42 

42 

56 

ll-A-19 

60 

49 

41 

50 

58 

ll-A-20 

70 

76 

74 

73 

78 

ll-A-21 

78 

80 

84 

80 

80 

♦ 


(73) 


TABLE  IV.  THE  SCO  A  ARDED  THEMES  BY  THREE  JUDGES, 
THE  AVERAGE  OF  THESE  SCORES.  AND  THE  SCORES  IT  ON  THE 
COM  OS IT ION  TEST  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  PU  ILS  IN  SECTION  A 
F  TIIE  TENTS  GRADE. 


Pupil's 

Number 

Judge 

A 

Judge 

B 

Judge 

C 

Theme 

Average 

Test 

Score 

10-A-l 

84 

68 

46 

66 

88 

10-A-2 

78 

57 

60 

65 

54 

10-A-3 

56 

44 

77 

59 

77 

10-A-4 

75 

77 

71 

72 

72 

10-A-5 

28 

52 

50 

43 

73 

10-A-6 

76 

58 

81 

72 

70 

10-A-7 

58 

45 

37 

46 

59 

10-A-8 

62 

42 

42 

49 

68 

10-A-9 

80 

61 

79 

73 

76 

10 -A- 10 

65 

54 

48 

55 

47 

10- A- 11 

52 

55 

52 

53 

59 

10-A-12 

53 

37 

33 

42 

61 

10 -A- 13 

82 

68 

49 

67 

70 

10 -A- 14 

55 

40 

55 

50 

59 

10 -A -IS 

45 

40 

56 

47 

49 

10 -A- 16 

25 

56 

49 

43 

86 

10 -A -17 

75 

31 

28 

45 

45 

10 -A -18 

35 

44 

51 

43 

52 

10 -A -19 

52 

64 

78 

65 

81 

10 -A -20 

46 

37 

52 

45 

79 

10 -A -21 

66 

70 

83 

73 

79 

10 -A -22 

46 

73 

71 

63 

80 

10 -A -23 

70 

78 

82 

77 

81 

10 -A -24 

82 

60 

53 

65 

74 

10 -A -25 

85 

85 

85 

85 

97 

rn 

i 


(74) 


TABLE  V 
OF  l 
PUPILS 


. 

E  SCORES  AND 
IN  SECTI<  N  B 


0RD13D  THELKS  BY  THREE  JUDGES, 
THE  SCORE  UPON  rHE  COM  SITXON 
OF  THE  T  NTH  GRADE. 


THE  AVERAGE 
TEST  FOR  T  ENTY 


Pupil’s 

Nu.  >er 

Judge 

A 

Judge 

B 

Judge 

C 

Theme 

Average 

Test 

Score 

10-B-l 

40 

66 

43 

50 

54 

10-B-2 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

10-B-3 

32 

38 

31 

43 

62 

10 -B -4 

30 

49 

37 

38 

34 

10 -B -5 

55 

74 

78 

69 

53 

10-B-6 

45 

36 

31 

37 

66 

10-B-7 

50 

41 

58 

50 

71 

10-B-8 

80 

45 

77 

67 

77 

10-B-9 

48 

59 

69 

57 

69 

10-B-10 

28 

39 

32 

33 

35 

10-B-ll 

SO 

78 

61 

73 

64 

10-B-12 

28 

27 

30 

28 

61 

10-B-13 

50 

46 

40 

45 

66 

10-B-14 

30 

50 

32 

44 

SO 

10-B-15 

58 

51 

49 

54 

80 

10-B-16 

50 

47 

39 

45 

74 

10-B-17 

40 

72 

39 

50 

71 

10-B-18 

42 

48 

57 

45 

88 

10-B-19 

52  ' 

30 

30 

37 

69 

10-B-20 

80 

70 

59 

69 

64 

txi 

This  pupil 

w i thdr ew  f rom 

school 

after  the  experiment 

was  begun. 


% 


(75) 


TV  LB  VI.  THE  SCORES  AWARDED  THEMES  BY  THREE  JUDGES,  THE  AVERAGE 

OP  THESE  SC<  HE  SCORE  UPON  THE  COMPOSI  *3  1  FOR  T  ;'!TY- 

TWO  PUPILS  If:  SB  r  A  OF  THE  NIN  *H  GRADE. 


rUpil'S 

Number 

Judge 

A 

Judge 

B 

Judge 

C 

Theme 

Average 

Test 

Score 

9-A-l 

82 

67 

76 

75 

79 

9-A-2 

55 

34 

68 

52 

77 

9 -A -3 

69 

37 

64 

57 

61 

9-A-4 

40 

68 

66 

58 

53 

9-A-5 

55 

56 

60 

57 

57 

9-A-6 

69 

74 

68 

70 

77 

9-A-7 

81 

70 

80 

77 

83 

9-A-8 

62 

61 

70 

64 

83 

9-A-9 

75 

70 

68 

71 

86 

9-  A- 10 

33 

35 

40 

36 

70 

9-A-ll 

67 

81 

62 

70 

58 

9 -A- 12 

81 

74 

70 

75 

65 

9 -A- 13 

68 

48 

65 

60 

59 

9- A. 14 

40 

37 

40 

39 

35 

9 -A -15 

45 

37 

52 

45 

52 

9-A-16 

80 

76 

75 

77 

62 

9-  -17 

84 

74 

75 

78 

86 

9-A-1S 

63 

75 

70 

68 

58 

9-A-19 

75 

54 

69 

65 

60 

9 -A- 20 

85 

90 

87 

87 

91 

9-A-21 

80 

85 

72 

79 

67 

9-A-22 

83 

90 

78 

84 

84 

* 


(76) 


l  VII,  CHE  SO  RES  AWARDED  TH  I  ES  BY  THREE  JUDG  IS.  CHE 
AVERAGE  OF  THESE  SCOR  IS  aND  THE  SCORE  UPON  THE  COMPOSITION 
I  FOR  NINETEEN  PUPILS  IN  SECTION  B  0^  THE  NINTH  GRADE* 


Pupil’s  Judge  Judge  Judge  Theme  Test 

Number  A  B  C  Average  Score 


9-B-l 

57 

60 

58 

58 

41 

9-B-2 

73 

64 

68 

68 

73 

9-B-3 

40 

76 

67 

61 

82 

9-B-4 

70 

64 

67 

67 

70 

9-B-5 

50 

30 

56 

46 

48 

9-B-6 

70 

58 

65 

64 

70 

9-B-7 

85 

55 

85 

75 

69 

S-B-8 

72 

39 

70 

60 

71 

9-B-9 

70 

74 

65 

69 

58 

9-B-10 

82 

75 

65 

74 

68 

9-B-ll 

71 

40 

65 

59 

62 

9-B-12 

82 

80 

77 

79 

72 

9-B-13 

38 

32 

51 

40 

50 

9-B-^4 

69 

36 

55 

53 

38 

9-B-15 

72 

64 

76 

70 

71 

9-B-16 

72 

61 

65 

66 

68 

9-B-17 

60 

48 

60 

59 

70 

9-B-18 

66 

62 

60 

62 

53 

9-B-19 

76 

58 

85 

73 

71 

* 
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'  VIII.  TH  '  D  , 

\W. H AGE  CP  THIS 3 ’5  SCORES  AND  THE  3CORK  UPON  THE  COMPOSITION  TEST 
FOR  EIGHT  JEN  PU  IIS  I.N  ;  CM’ I  N  C  F  THI-J  NINTH  GRADE. 


}  upil's 
Nuxaber 

Judge 

A 

Judge 

B 

Judge 

C 

Theme 

Average 

Teat 

Score 

9-C-l 

52 

40 

58 

50 

50 

9-C-2 

50 

38 

65 

51 

69 

9-C-3 

30 

36 

38 

34 

PA 

9-C-4 

46 

38 

50 

44 

42 

9-05 

65 

52 

66 

61 

61 

9-06 

41 

37 

58 

45 

43 

9-07 

68 

42 

56 

55 

60 

9-C-S 

49 

35 

68 

47 

50 

9-09 

78 

74 

64 

72 

ro 

9-0-10 

42 

39 

71 

50 

47 

9-011 

31 

36 

33 

33 

43 

9-C-12 

50 

37 

51 

46 

49 

9-0-13 

70' 

54 

75 

66 

67 

9-0-14 

35 

32 

32 

33 

40 

9-0-15 

72 

31 

68 

58 

63 

9-C-16 

31 

29 

49 

36 

39 

9-C-17 

42 

35 

38 

38 

43 

9-OlS 

35 

42 

40 

39 

31 

♦ 


♦ 


/■  ■ 
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!  IX.  THE  SC  .  S  v  iRDED  THEMES  BY  THREE  JUDGES,  THE 
AVERAGE  OF  THE  SCORES  AND  THE  SCORE  U  ON  THE  COMPOSITION 

S  SECTION  A  OF  THE  EIGTH  G 


Pupil’ a 
Number 

Judge 

A 

Judge 

B 

Judge 

C 

Theme 

Average 

Test 

Score 

8-A-l 

79 

70 

62 

70 

61 

8-A-2 

74 

48 

58 

60 

58 

8-A-3 

74 

37 

78 

63 

59 

8 -A -4 

80 

74 

75 

76 

71 

8-A-5 

65 

65 

68 

66 

60 

8-A-6 

82 

60 

76 

73 

74 

8-A-7 

27 

30 

30 

29 

42 

S-A-8 

68 

68 

67 

68 

45 

8-A-9 

80 

58 

70 

68 

50 

8-A-10 

81 

42 

62 

62 

68 

8-A-ll 

77 

79 

68 

75 

81 

8-A-12 

60 

37 

53 

50 

67 

8 -A- 13 

61 

25 

50 

45 

72 

8- A- 14 

50 

34 

48 

44 

30 

3-A-15 

65 

45 

57 

58 

61 

8-A-16 

60 

70 

45 

58 

46 

B-a-17 

46 

36 

50 

42 

47 

S-A-18 

57 

70 

75 

69 

61 

8-A-19 

35 

38 

54 

43 

50 

g-A-20 

60 

52 

42 

51 

41 

8-A-21 

77 

69 

80 

75 

55 

(79) 


TABLE  X.  THE  SCORES  JR  I  I  r  "HREE  JUDGES,  THE 

AVERAGE  OF  THESE  SCORES  AND  THE  SCORE  UPON  THE  COMPOSITION 
TEST  FOR  NINETEEN  PUPILS  ITT  SUCTION  B  OF  THE  EIGHTH  GRADE. 


Pupil's 

Number 

■  Judge 

A 

Judge 

B 

Judge 

C 

Theme 

Average 

Test 

Scor< 

8-B-l 

54 

31 

60 

48 

43 

8-B-2 

61 

50 

58 

58 

45 

8-B-3 

50 

29 

48 

42 

14 

8-B-4 

30 

27 

30 

29 

46 

8-B-5 

50 

69 

66 

62 

66 

8-B-6 

25 

25 

25 

25 

42 

8-B-7 

45 

36 

40 

40 

43 

8-B-8 

71 

55 

72 

66 

40 

8-B-9 

53 

61 

55 

56 

44 

8-B-10 

50 

37 

55 

47 

48 

8-B-ll 

71 

70 

70 

70 

47 

8-B-12 

25 

25 

42 

31 

40 

S-B-13 

48 

42 

60 

50 

54 

8-B-14 

49 

31 

50 

43 

52 

8-B-16 

60 

50 

56 

55 

53 

fc-B-16 

54 

42 

62 

53 

60 

8-B-17 

48 

27 

50 

42 

48 

8-B-18 

65 

62 

64 

63 

61 

S-B-19 

50 

34 

40 

41 

51 

* 


♦ 


(80) 
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